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Farm Price Index 
Moves Forward in 
September Period 


2°% Advance in Prices 
Of Farm Produce Helps 
Reduce Farm "Squeeze" 


WASHINGTON — The cost-price 
squeeze which has been a potent fac- 
tor in farm economics for many 
months, was reduced a bit during the 
month ended Sept. 15, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The report from USDA indicated that 
the farm price index moved upward 
2% to mark at least a temporary end 
to the decline in average prices which 
had been in progress for the past 
four months. 

Higher prices for citrus fruits, 
eggs, milk, and cotton were able to 
more than offset weakening prices 
on hogs, chickens and corn. Agricul- 
tural economists had expected the 
decline to continue on an over-all 
basis. 

At the same time, however, the in- 
dex of prices paid by growers for 
items necessary for production of 
crops and for general living, inched 
ahead to a third of 1% over the pre- 
vious month’s index. With the im- 
proved relationship between produc- 
tion costs and prices received by 
farmers, the parity ratio reached 85, 
which is 2% above the figure of a 
month earlier and also 2% above Sep- 
tember, 1957. 


Hercules Producing 


Commercial Urea 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Commer- 
cial production of urea by Hercules 
Powder Co. at its new plant at Her- 
cules, Cal., was announced at the 
firm’s headquarters here. The plant 
has a capacity of 20,000 tons a year. 


R. W. Crabtree, manager of chem- 
ical sales for Hercules explosives de- 
partment, which operates the plant, 
said that 75% of the new plant’s pro- 
duction would be for agricultural use. 
Plant officials said that through the 
utilization of a new process the unit 
was producing a high-quality urea. 

Principal end use for urea will be 
in UN-32, a high-nitrogen-yield liquid 
fertilizer containing 35% urea and 
45% ammonium nitrate. UN-32 can 
also be used for foliar applications. 

(Turn to HERCULES, page 8) 
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Calspray Plans 
New $4,600,000 


Fertilizer Plant 


RICHMOND, CAL.—Plans for the 
construction of a $4,600,000 chemical 
fertilizer plant at Kennewick, Wash. 
have been announced by Arthur W. 
Mohr, president of California Spray- 
Chemical Corp. Engineering work on 
the new plant is expected to begin 
immediately with completion sched- 
uled for the end of 1959, he said. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Mohr stated that the plant will man- 
ufacture ammonium nitrate, ammoni- 
um nitrate solutions and high analy- 
sis nitric phosphate complex plant 


foods to meet the growing demand of’ 


agriculture in the Pacific Northwest 
and Rocky Mountain states. Calspray 
has been supplying these materials 
from its Richmond, Cal. plant, which 
was completed in 1956. 

“The vigorous growth of North- 
western agriculture in recent years, 
the success achieved by nitric phos- 
phate plant foods in meeting the 
diversified requirements of crops and 
soils in the area, and our established 
service and distribution facilities are 
the main factors behind the com- 
pany’s decision to expand in this di- 
rection,” the president said. 

This will be the fourth Calspray 
plant established in Washington 
State. Insecticide plants have been 
in operation in Yakima and Wenat- 
chee for over 10 years. Calspray’s 
formulation plant in the city of Seat- 
tle went into operation in 1955. The 
new fertilizer plant in the Tri-Cities 
area will be centrally located with 
excellent transportation facilities for 
servicing farmers throughout the 
Northwest and Rocky Mountain area. 

Details of plant site are under dis- 
cussion with the Port of Kennewick 
and will be announced when finalized. 


USDA Survey Indicates 
Wide Use of Fertilizer 
On U.S. Cotton Acreages 


By J. R. Adams, L. B. Nelson and D. B. Ibach 


Drs. Adams and Nelson are with the Soil and Water Conservation 
Research Division, and Mr. Ibach with the Farm Economics Research 
Division, Agricultural Research Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville, Md. 


Part IX—COTTON 


OTTON was second to corn in 

fertilizer tonnage used during 
1954. Approximately 19 million acres 
of cotton were harvested and 58% 
of these received fertilizer (2). Av- 
erage rates of nutrient application 
per fertilized acre were 49 lb. N, 31 
Ib. available P.O;, and 25 Ib. of K.O. 
Of all fertilizer consumed in the USS. 
in 1954, 15.1% of the N, and 7.6% 
each of the P.O; and K.O were ap- 
plied on cotton (1). 


The fertilizer use estimates for 
1947, 1950 and 1954 (2) show an 
increasing trend in the percentage of 
the cotton acreage fertilized. For the 
US., 45% was fertilized in 1947, 52% 
in 1950 and 58% in 1954. The Ap- 
palachian and southeastern states 
have held about the same while 
marked increases have occurred in 
the Delta states and those of the 
West. Nitrogen rates to the fer- 
tilized acre also have increased, Na- 
tional averages were 25, 30 and 49 
for 1947, 1950, and 1954, respective- 
ly. Nitrogen rates increased in all 
cotton growing regions. Rates of 
P.O;, on the other hand, held more 
or less constant. Potash rates for the 
U.S. increased in the order of 17, 17 


Fertilizer Safety Section Conference to 
Attract Manufacturers From Many Areas 


CHICAGO—Fertilizer manufactur- 
‘ers from all parts of the country will 
gather at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 20-21 to attend the annual fall 
meeting of the Fertilizer Section of 
the National Safety Congress. The 
two-days are thoroughly scheduled 
for intensive discussions on how to 
make fertilizer plants safer and more 
efficient. 

Afternoon sessions are scheduled 
for each day, with morning hours set 
aside for conferences and discussions 
among the conventioneers. 


George F. Dietz, safety director 
of the Fertilizer Manufacturing Co- 
operative, Baltimore, Md., section 
chairman, will open the meeting 
Monday afternoon, Oct. 20. Elec- 
tion of officers will also be held at 
that time. 


The balance of the meeting will in- 
clude the following topics and speak- 
ers: 

“A Challenge in Safety Training,” 
W. C. Creel, North Carolina Depart- 


ment of Labor; “Accident Reporting 
and Analysis,” John E. Smith, Spen- 
cer Chemical Co.; “The So-Called 
Accident-Prone Individual,” Dr. John 
E. Foulger, Du Pont; “Safe Practices 
in Handling Ammonia and Nitrogen 
Solutions,” Vernon Page, Sohio 
Chemical Co.; and “Brainstorming 
for Safety,” A. C. Studt, Hotpoint, 
Inc. 


A panel on “Accident Case His- 
tories” also is scheduled. J. Lauren 
Shopen, Consumers Cooperative 
Association, will serve as modera- 
tor. 


Panelists include G. T. Newnan, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc.; John S. 
Mark, Farm Bureau Cooperative As- 
sociation; S. M. McCargo, G.L.F. Soil 
Building Service; M. C. Ellison, Mis- 
sissippi Chemical Corp.; C. K. Brutch- 
er, Davison Chemical Co., Division of 
W. R. Grace & Co.; W. A. Stone, Wil- 
son & Toomer Fertilizer Co.; W. D. 
Smith, Southern States Cooperative; 
and A. I. Raney, Phillips Chemical 
Co. 


and 25 Ib. an acre as a result of in- 
creasing application rates in the Ap- 
palachian, southeastern and Delta 
states. 


Cotton acreages, per cent of the 
acreage fertilized, tons of fertiliz- 
er applied and nutrient rates per 
fertilizer acre by 14 individual 
States are given in Table 1, while 
the geographic patterns of per cent 
of acreage fertilized and N, P.O; 
and K,O rates to the fertilized 
acre are presented in Figures 1, 2, 
8 and 4, 


Seven states — North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana— 
fertilized 97% or more of the har- 
vested cotton acreage during 1954. 
The intensive cotton growing area 
encompassing the loessial soils of 
western Tennessee and the Missis- 
sippi River alluvial soils of Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Missouri, however, is 

(Turn to FERTILIZER USE, page 20) 


Companies Join 
To Form Urea 


Producing Firm 


PHILADELPHIA—SunOlin Chem- 
ical Co., a joint subsidiary-of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Sun 
Oil Co., has been formed with the 
intent to produce urea. Officers and 
directors for the new company have 
been announced by the two parent 
companies. 

James I. Harper of Sun Oil has 
been named president of SunOlin, 
and the vice president is S. S. John- 
son of Olin Mathieson. 


Other SunOlin officers are J. R. 
Sanderford, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; Joseph T. Wilson, Jr., 
treasurer and assistant secretary; 
and Joseph R. Layton, comptroller. 
Mr. Sanderford is from Olin Mathie- 
son and Messrs. Wilson and Layton 
are from Sun Oil. 


Four directors have been selected 
from each of the parent companies. 
Men named from Olin Mathieson are 
Donald W. Drummond, John O. 
Logan, William B. Copeland, and S. 
S. Johnson. Directors serving from 
Sun are Clarence H. Thayer, Chalmer 
G. Kirkbride, James I. Harper and 
Joseph T. Wilson, Jr. 


Incorporated in Delaware, the reg- 
istered office of SunOlin Chemical 
a8 is 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, 

el. 
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B. L. Patrick 


NEW SALESMAN — The Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. division of the U.S. 
Borax & Chemical Co. has announced 
the addition of B. L. Patrick to its 
agricultural sales department. Mr. 
Patrick, who will cover North Cen- 
tral Texas and Oklahoma for the 
company, will handle sales of borate 
herbicides for agricultural and in- 
dustrial use, as well as sales of Fire- 
brake, the company’s new fire-re- 
tardant compound. Born in Panhan- 
dle, Texas, Mr. Patrick is a graduate 
of Panhandle A&M College in Good- 
well, Okla., where he received a de- 
gree in business administration. He 
was formerly with the sales depart- 
ment of Armour & Co. 


U. of Illinois Schedules 


Eight Fertilizer Clinics 


WASHINGTON—A series of eight 
Seed and Fertilizer Clinics have been 
scheduled for various Illinois cities 
during late October and early No- 
vember, Dr. Samuel R. Aldrich, ex- 
tension soils professor of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, announced. 

The meetings will be sponsored 
jointly by the Illinois Seed Dealers 
Assn., the Midwest regional office of 
the National Plant Food Institute, 
and the University. 


All fertilizer dealers, area field- 
men and representatives of plant 
food manufacturers doing business 
in Illinois are invited to attend 
and bring comments, questions and 
suggestions, Dr. Aldrich said. 


The meeting dates and locations 
are: Oct. 21, Country Club, Benton; 
Oct. 28, Student Prince Restaurant, 
Macomb; Oct. 29, Kewanee Hotel, Ke- 
wanee; Oct. 30, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb; Oct. 31, Joliet Hotel, 
Joliet; Nov. 5, Illinois Building, State 
Fair Grounds, Springfield; Nov. 6, 
Urbana Country Club, Urbana, and 
Nov. 7, Effingham Country Club, Ef- 
fingham. 

All the meetings, with the excep- 
tion of Urbana, are slated to run from 
2:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. The Urbana 
meeting is scheduled to start at 9:30 
a.m. and adjourn at 3:30 p.m. 

Fertilizer topics on the program 
will include a report on recent devel- 
opments in the use of fertilizer, fall 
application of fertilizer, and a dis- 
cussion period on the most pressing 
problems concerning fertilizer and 
soil fertility, Dr. Aldrich said. Speak- 
ers will be staff members from -the 
Department of Agronomy at the Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Aldrich said the over-all pro- 
gram is designed to answer the ques- 
tions of local dealers on seeds, fer- 
tilizers and chemical controls. 


NEW NURSERY 
SALINAS, CAL.— Metzler’s Nur- 
sery & Supply Co., owned by Alex- 
ander Metzler, opened here recently. 
The firm handles a variety of seed, 
fertilizers, agricultural chemicals and 
tools for lawn and garden use. 


Ruritan Clubs to Launch 
Intensive Soil Test Drive 


WASHINGTON — Three Ruritan 
Clubs in Currituck County, North 
Carolina, moved ahead recently with 
plans to launch a concentrated soil 
testing drive Oct. 20 in an effort to 
obtain soil samples from every field 
in the county. 

The project is being set up as a 
contest with the various county com- 
munities competing against one an- 
other for top honors. The largest de- 
gree of participation by community 
members and number of samples col- 
lected will serve as the basis for se- 
lecting the winners. The drive ends 
Dec. 1. 


Analyses of all samples taken 
will be carried out by the state 
soil testing laboratory at Raleigh. 
Fertilizer and lime recommenda- 
tions will be made in accordance 
with the soil tests. 


Don Alexander, Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., and Luke Powell, county 
agent, are co-chairmen of the drive, 
and will supervise the entire county 
operation. 

The Plant Food Institute of North 
Carolina and Virginia, Inc., the Amer- 
ican Potash Institute, and the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute are co- 
operating in the soil testing drive. 

A number of leaders from the win- 
ning communities will be invited to 
visit the soil testing division of the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture and the soils department at 
North Carolina State College on 
completion of the contest. 


Ruritan Clubs will hold evening 
meetings this month for farmers, at 
which time representatives of the soil 
testing division of the North Carolina 
Agricultural extension service will 
discuss the procedures for taking soil 
samples. During the afternoon pre- 
ceding each meeting, the committees 
in charge of the various community 
operations will receive special instruc- 
tions in soil sampling in the field. 
Ruritan is a service organization com- 
posed of farmers and agricultural 
leaders who are interested in furth- 
ering the welfare of agricultural 
communities. 


Two Meetings Planned 
To Coincide with Conference 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Two additional 
meetings will be held in conjunction 
with the annual Northwest Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Industry conference, 
scheduled for the Benson.and Im- 
perial Hotels, Portland, Ore., Jan. 
21-23. 

The Western Cooperative Spray 
Project will hold two meetings at the 
same time. Anton S. Horn of the ex- 
tension service at the University of 
Idaho, is secretary of the project, and 
Dr. Harold F. Madsen of the Univer- 
sity of California, is chairman of ar- 
rangements for these meetings. 


George Kitzmiller has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the Chemicals Indus- 
try conference, which is sponsored 
for industry personnel by the West- 
ern Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
headquartered in San Jose. 


Commercial Solvents Names 
Frank B. Clayton to Staff 


NEW YORK—Commercial Solvents 
Corp. has named Frank B. Clayton to 
its agricultural chemicals sales staff, 
according to C. T. Marshall, sales 
manager for CSC’s agricultural chem- 
icals department. 

Mr. Clayton is assigned to the com- 
pany’s Kansas City district office and 
his territory will include Kansas and 
Nebraska. He will reside in Glasco, 
Kansas. Mr. Clayton is a graduate 
of Kansas State College where he re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Science Degree 
in Agriculture. In addition to his ex- 
perience as an agricultural salesman, 
he has also served as a field inspector 
for the Kansas Crop Improvement 
Assn. 


NPFI ON TV 


WASHINGTON—‘“Science in Ac- 
tion,” a weekly television series 
beamed from San Francisco over Sta- 
tion KRON-TV, devoted a half-hour 
program recently to the topic “Our 
Hungry Soil,” which was prepared 
with the cooperation of the National 
Plant Food Institute. 

Dr. Richard Bahme, Western Re- 
gional Director for NPFI, was a guest 
on the show and was interviewed by 
Dr. Earl Herald, program host. The 
NPFI’s_ western regional director 
pointed out the important role fer- 
tilizer plays in improving farming ef- 
ficiency and lowering costs of food to 
consumers. 


George G. Chance, Cotton 
Council Board Chairman, Dies 


BRYAN, TEXAS — George G. 
Chance, 70, chairman of the board of 
directors and one of the founders of 
the National Cotton Council, died at 
a Bryan hospital Oct. 2 following a 
heart attack. 

The cotton industry leader had 
been active in the work of the Coun- 
cil since its inception, having served 
on the committee of organization in 
1938 and—with the exception of one 
year—on the board of directors since 
1941. He helped form the Council’s 
Texas State Unit and had been its 
chairman since 1941. 

Mr. Chance was born and reared 
on a plantation in the Brazos River 
bottoms near Bryan. 


"58 Tough Year for 'Skeeters' 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Health 
reports that control programs and 
nature’s own restrictions combined 
to make 1958 a good year for mosqui- 
to control. 

The report said that the 1958 mos- 
quito population in California was 
about 60% of normal. The bulk of 
the credit, the report said, should 
go to the 50 local mosquito control 
agencies in the state. 

“Their diligent and responsive ef- 
forts at the critical times undoubt- 
edly had a significant bearing upon 
averting the expected number of mos- 
quitos,” the report said. 

The report added that the control 
programs contributed materially to 
reducing a threat of encephalitis. 


PILOT INJURED IN CRASH 


LAMESA, TEXAS—The crash of a 
crop dusting plane near here wrecked 
the craft, but only minor injuries 
were sustained by the pilot, Fred 
Wallis. He had been dusting cotton 
and overshot the strip on his return 
to the landing field. As he banked for 
another attempt, the engine died. 


Page Edmunds 


Grace Names Page Edmunds 


Assistant General Manager 


BALTIMORE — Appointment of 
Page Edmunds as assistant general 
manager of chemicals in the W. R. 
Grace & Co. Davison chemical divi- 
sion was announced by R. D. Goodall, 
vice president and general manager 
of chemicals. Concurrently, Mr. Ed- 
munds has been named vice presi- 
dent of Davison Chemical Co., Ltd., 
the Canadian affiliate of the division. 

Formerly Mr. Edmunds was gener- 
al sales manager, petroleum chemi- 
cals. In his new post manufacturing, 
sales, and technical service managers 
will report to him. 

Mr. Edmunds, a native of Balti- 
more, is a graduate of the Johns 
Hopkins University, where he studied 
chemical engineering. He has been 
with Davison since completing his 
formal education in 1939, except for 
the 1941-45 period when he was in 
the U.S. Navy. 


Mining Company Plans to Buy 
Poor Land, Make it Good 


WEISER, IDAHO — Pivot Rock 
Mining Co. of Weiser is planning to 
go into farming as well as the min- 
ing business, John Glass, manager, 
reports. 

He said the company is on the mar- 
ket to buy poor farmland and bring 
it back into production with the ap- 
plication of gypsum, which the com- 
pany mines. 

“We plan to have tests supervised 
by agricultural authorities ‘to obtain 
proof of what these minerals will do 
for soil,’”’ Mr. Glass said. 

The land will be purchased in the 
Weiser area, and tests will commence 
as soon as the necessary acreage is 
available. 


Charles Brown 


Ronald Kovach 


John Birle 


SOHIO SCHOLARSHIPS—tThree Ohio State University students in chemical 
engineering have just been awarded Sohio Chemical Co. scholarships for 
the school year 1958-59, according to an announcement by Joseph H. Koffolt, 
chairman of the O.S.U. department of chemical engineering. They are: Charles 
Brown (left), Ronald Michael Kovach (center), and John David Birle (right). 
The Sohio Chemical Co. of Lima, Ohio, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio), makes available these scholarships “for direct business purposes” in 
line with the company policy “that successful future operations will require 
the services of new employees thoroughly trained in the various fields of 
college education, especially technological and business administration.” 
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Progress Report 


Early completion of our Saskatoon plant will : 
make it possible to provide a level of customer | 
service not approached by any other company. 


Watch for announcement of our start-up time. 


Meanwhile our Carlsbad Plant. 
can serve your entire POTASH 
requirements with the very best 
material. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 
New 60% Special Granular Muriate 
New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
_ Sulphate of Potash 
om Chemical Muriate — 99.9% KCL 
minimum 


Quick Service—High Quality 
Phone, write, telex, or wire us 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No.—WA-331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . - 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . .. First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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| INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES | 


Insect Activity "Generally 
Light" Throughout Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Generally light 
infestations of pea aphids (Macrosi- 
phum pisi) appear to be building up 
in Dona Ana County and light in- 
festations were reported in the al- 
falfa in Taos County. 

The alfalfa caterpillar (Colias phil- 
odice eurytheme) averaged from 1 
to 2 per 10 sweeps in alfalfa fields in 
Mesilla Valley. 

Cabbage loopers (Trichoplusia ni) 
were becoming a problem in lettuce 
fields in Dona Ana and Eddy coun- 
ties where growers are not using ade- 
quate control methods. 

The corn earworm (Heliothus zea) 
was generally light in lettuce fields 
in Dona Ana County. 

Spider mites (Tetranychus sp.) 


were generally light with spotty 
heavy infestations mainly on lower 
leaves in several cotton fields in Dona 
Ana County. 

In the Mesilla Valley, cotton aphids 
(Aphis gossypii) were generally light 
with honey dew becoming a problem 
in a few fields—J. N. Roney. 


Illinois to Treat 10,000 Acres 
Against Japanese Beetle 


CHICAGO —A war against the 
Japanese beetle has been started in 
south Cook County as the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture plans to 
treat 10,000 acres with insecticides. 

Stillman J. Stanard, state agricul- 
ture director, said the area of in- 
festation includes railway yards and 
therefore constitutes a threat to the 
states west of Illinois which have 


been previously untouched by the 
beetles. 

The actual area of infestation in- 
cludes 7,000 acres, but a 25 mile bor- 
der around it also must be treated, 
making the 10,000 acre total, Mr. 
Stanard stated. 


Cotton Root Rot Harmful 
To South Texas Fields 


BEEVILLE, TEXAS—Cotton root 
rot was extremely damaging in many 
south Texas fields this year. The 
combination of high temperatures 
and excessive moisture created ideal 
conditions for the fungus disease to 
thrive. 

The hardest hit fields were those 
planted early where the plants were 
already weakened by seedling dis- 
eases. Also, irrigation during the 
summer months was conducive ta 
spreading the disease. 

Thus far there have been no chem- 
icals that will hold the soil blight in 
check, although rotation of crops, 


In Multiwall packaging, paradoxically, it’s some- 
times necessary to add in order to reduce. Take the 


case of one leading company 
whose bag designs recently were 
analyzed by Union Packaging 
Specialist Gene Cartledge. 


The firm uses Sewn Open 
Mouth Multiwalls in part of its 
operation. Cartledge recom- 
mended adding Union’s special 
SEW STRONG construction 
(reinforcing strips at top and 


bottom of bag). The stronger closure enabled the 
basis weight of each bag to be reduced by 10#. The 
new sewing method led to a reduction in bag length, 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 


al ‘MULTIWALL PLAN. 


helps 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


@ DESIGN 

@ EQUIPMENT 

@ CONSTRUCTION 
SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
© PLANT SURVEY 


reduce 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
GENE CARTLEDGE 


Multiwall user 


bag costs 


$4.05 per M 


an improved bag design—and $4.05 per M savings! 
Another recommendation: convert all the firm’s 


present Sewn Valve Multiwalls 
to Sewn Open Mouth types. This 
complete changeover will further 
streamline bagging and, based 
on the company’s annual require- 
ments, result in thousands of 
dollars in additional savings. 


Every day, Union’s 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 
is helping packers like yourself 


get more for their Multiwall investment. Yet 
it costs nothing to put it into action. Write 
today for complete details. 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


233 BROADWAY, 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


"HOPPERS ENTER POLITICS 


BOULDER, COLO.—The LEisen- 
hower Administration’s reluctance to 
provide emergency funds to fight a 
grasshopper infestation last summer 
was criticized in a recent political 
speech here by Byron Johnson. Speak- 
ing at the University of Colorado, 
Mr. Johnson, a Democratic candidate 
for a seat in Congress, termed the 
refusal of the administration to al- 
locate funds to fight the insects as 
“false economy.” 


adding plant food and good cultural 
practices help reduce the damage, 
said C. B. Spencer, chairman of the 
Texas Cotton Production Committee. 
He added that legumes will also aid 
in reducing the disease. Other soil 
improving crops used ahead of cotton 
are of great benefit. 


Possible Bollworm Threat 
Prompts California Meeting 
On Preventive Action 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture has 
scheduled a meeting of federal, coun- 
ty and University of California offi- 
cials to consider the threat of intro- 
duction of the pink bollworm to the 
California cotton industry. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Hacienda Motel, Bakersfield, at 10 
a.m. Oct. 24. The department invites 
growers, gin company personnel, mill 
and seed representatives, members of 
farm organizations, county agricultur- 
al commissioners, farm advisors, and 
all others interested in cotton pro- 
duction to attend. 

Robert W. Harper, chief, bureau of 
entomology, points out that the re- 
cent discovery of the pest in western 
Maricopa County of Arizona, bring- 
ing pink bollworm infestation for the 
first time to within 100 miles of the 
California border, presents a poten- 
tially hazardous situation to Califor- 
nia’s vast cotton industry, despite 
eradicative action being taken in 
Arizona. 

California does not have the pink 
bollworm nor the cotton boll weevil, 
major pests of cotton, and the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture in- 
tends to take all necessary steps to 
prevent the introduction of either of 
the pests, and should one or both of 
them be introduced, would act 
promptly with eradication as the 
goal, the department said. 

On the agenda for discussion at 
Bakersfield are the insect and its 
background, the Arizona _ situation 
and current and future quarantine, 
detection, and eradication plans in 
California. 


Massachusetts Entomologist 
Sees More Beetles in ‘59 


AMHERST, MASS. — Japanese 
beetles have been less abundant and 
less destructive in most parts of 
Massachusetts this past summer—but 
next year is likely to be different, 
says Ellsworth H. Wheeler, extension 
entomologist, University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

With plenty of soil moisture this 
summer and fall, conditions have 
been ideal for egg laying and hatch- 
ing. Wherever the adult beetles have 
been at all numerous, there is an 
abundant crop of grubs now feeding 
on grass roots. Next summer these 
grubs will become the 1959 crop of 
beetles. 

Anytime before the ground is fro- 
zen is a good time to treat the es- 
sential turf of lawns and recreational 
areas with insecticides, Mr. Wheeler 
advises. Grubs will be killed before 
they cause serious damage to grass 
roots and every dead grub now, 
means one less beetle for 1959. 

Less essential turf areas, where 
some damage can be tolerated, should 
be inoculated with spores of the 
milky disease which attacks the 


grubs and starts an epidemic disease 
among them. 
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to buyers of 
Anhydrous Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions 


A welcome card? Yes, indeed. Here's why: 


1. This card is presented by a man from a company that backs up its salesmen’s promises for 
delivery and for products that meet a customer’s specifications. 


2. The customer doing business with Standard Oil knows he is buying from a company with 


an established reputation ...a company he knows will give him fair treatment, service and 
product quality. a 


3. Standard’s modern Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions plant is located in the heart of the 
country’s largest rail- and truck-shipping area. To a customer this means fast, sure deliveries 
... deliveries that can be easily controlled because routes are direct and distances short. 


A modern plant capable of producing Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions on specification. A 
supplier who knows a customer’s requirements and delivers. These add up to service a Midwest 
buyer of Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions can depend upon. Would you like a Standard Oil 
man to call on you? Write, wire or telephone Nitrogen Products Department, Standard Oil 
Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Prominent Ag Business Speakers Slated 
For Solutions Group National Meeting 


CHICAGO — Prominent speakers 
from agricultural and business fields 
will address the 1958 convention of 
the National Fertilizer Solutions 
Assn. Nov. 16-18 at the Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These addresses will be _ inter- 
spersed with business meetings, din- 
ner meetings, panel discussions and 
social activities during the three day 
convention. 

On Nov. 17, during the opening 
general session and following the 
election of directors, a dialogue and 
chart presentation on “How Farm 
People Accept New Ideas and Prob- 
lems” will be presented by Doctors 
George M. Beale and Joseph Bohlen 
of Iowa State College. 

Dr. Beale is associate professor .of 
economics and sociology at Iowa 
State College and Dr. Bohlen is pro- 
fessor of rural sociology there. Both 


have extensive backgrounds and are 
well-known in the fields of rural or- 
ganization and group dynamics. 

Speaker during the general session 
Tuesday morning, Nov. 18, will be 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, president of 
Stevens, Thurow and _ Associates, 
Chicago, a personnel management 
consulting firm. Dr. Stevens will 
speak on “A Challenge to Business 
Leadership.” 

Dr. Stevens, whose interest and 
experience cover a wide range of 
social and business affairs, was presi- 
dent of Grinnell College before de- 
voting full time to the work of his 
firm. 

The dinner speaker Nov. 18 will be 
Dr. James Hays, retired professor 
from Michigan State University. He 
will speak on “Bovine Architecture, 
or Ecological and Genetical Prob- 
lems of the Dairy Industry—A Re- 


futation of Fallacious and Malicious 
Contemporary Theories and Prac- 
tices.” 

Theme of this year’s National Fer- 
tilizer Solutions Assn.’s convention is 
“Planning for Profits.” Registration 
opens 1 p.m. on Nov. 16. 


A féature of the convention will be 
the conference room program which 
enables manufacturers and suppliers 
to meet with their customers in spe- 
cial rooms designated for this pur- 
pose. These conference rooms, on the 
sixth and seventh floors of the Neth- 
erland-Hilton Hotel, will be open 6- 
10 p.m., Nov. 16; 2-6 p.m. and 7-10 
p.m., Nov. 17 and 4-6 p.m. and 9-11 
p.m., Nov. 18. 

General chairman of the 1958 con- 
vention planning committee is Wil- 
liam B. Parrish, Auburn, Ill. Serving 
with him are E. E. Crouse, Liberty, 
Ind., Ernest M. Harper, Allied Chem- 
ical Corp., New York, Carl Schu- 
macher, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, and John L. Wilson, Semo 
Liquid Fertilizers, Inc., Charleston, 
Mo. 


“KEEP FERTILIZER DOLLARS AT HOME’ 


WITH A COMPLETE, READY-TO - OPERATE 


FERTILIZER PLANT 


» 


More than 25 years of “know-how” and experience is built in- 
to the CEGRO Fertilizer Plant. The plants are ruggedly built, 
easy to operate, and designed for years of profitable operation. 


Write today for complete information. 


e Eliminates Double Freight And 
Handling Costs. This Saves Money. 


e Produces Plant Foods That Meet 
Specific Local Requirements. 


© Use Of Bulk Handling Facilities 
Means Big Local Savings. 


With a CEGRO Fertilizer 
Plant in your locality you 
will be able to supply area 
farmers with high grade 
plant foods custom-formu- 
lated to meet local soils and 
crop requirements. And you 
do it at lower costs to the 
farmers. And at greater 
profit for you. 


To help you get started in 
this essential and expanding 
industry — 


1. We supply you with tech- 
nical service and formula 
calculation. 


2. A survey and analysis of 
your local market. 


3. Assistance in obtaining 
raw materials. 


CEGKO 


Complete 
FERTILIZER 
PLANT 


WISCONSIN EQUIPMENT & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY » MADISON, WIS. 


Manufactured by MANITOWOC SHIPBUILDING, INC., Manitowoc, Wis. 


Dr. Samuel N. Stevens 


CONVENTION SPEAKER — Dr. 
Samuel N. Stevens, president of 
Stevens, Thurow and Associates, a 
Chicago personnel management con- 
sulting firm, will be one of the fea- 
tured speakers at the 1958 convention 
of the National Fertilizer Solutions 
Assn. The meeting is scheduled for 
Nov. 16-18 at the Netherland-Hilton 
Hotel in Cincinnati. 


B. F. Goodrich Announces 
$3 Million Carbolpol Plant 


NEW YORK—J. R. Hoover, presi- 
dent of the Carbolpol division of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., announced that a 
$3-million plant has been completed 
at Calvert City, Ky. for the produc- 
tion of the powder. The plant, which 
began operation Sept. 17, has an im- 
mediate capacity of 70,000 Ib. a 
month. 

Carbolpol is used as a suspension 
in insecticides, herbicides and fungi- 
cides and eliminates the need for re- 
peated shaking, Mr. Hoover said. In 
addition, Carbolpol acts as a binder 
to adhere the particles to the foliage. 


NEW PRINTS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has announced the introduction of 
Bemis Designer Prints into its 100-Ib. 
cotton feed bag line. These specially 
woven cotton fabrics meet the grow- 
ing demand for a bag material adapt- 
able to fashionable home sewing, yet 
one that retains the high standards 
of the feed industry’s packaging re- 
quirements. Bemis Designer Prints 
are available in seasonal patterns 
with present emphasis on fall and 
winter. Patterns include paisleys, 
plaids, stripes, checks and florals. 
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Industry Patents 


2,854,325 


Herbicidal Process and Composi- 
tion. Patent issued Sept. 30, 1958, 
to Norman Edward Searle, Wilming- 
ton, Del., assignor to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., Wilmington. 
The method for the control of weeds 
which comprises applying to a locus 
to be protected in an amount suf- 
ficient to exert a herbicidal effect, 
a compound of the group consisting 
of thiolbenzoic acid having 3-5 chlor- 
ine atoms on the benzene ring and 
the salts, anhydrosulfides, disulfides 
and 1-6 carbon atom hydrocarbyl 
esters thereof. A compound of the 
following formula 


(C1)3-5 


wherein X is selected from the group 
consisting of hydrogen, hydrocarbyl 
of not more than 6 carbon atoms, 
salt-forming cations, 


O 
—S—C 
and 
\| 
—C 
(C1)3-s 
2,854,374 


Method of Killing Insects Using 
Chlorophenyl - N,N - Dimethylcarba- 
mates. Patent issued Sept. 30, 1958, 
to Henderikus Obias Huisman and 
Jacques Meltzer, Weesp, Netherlands, 
assignors, by mesne assignments, to 
North American Philips Co., Inc., 
New York. The method of killing in- 
sects which comprises contacting the 
insects with a compound correspond- 
ing to the formula 


N(CH3):—C—O—R 


wherein R is a phenyl group substi- 
tuted only with from 1 to 3 chlorine 
atoms. 


2,854,469 


Pesticidal Composition of Matter. 
Patent issued Sept. 30, 1958, to Ed- 
win G. Wallace, Walnut Creek, Cal., 
and Llewellyn W. Fancher, Pleasant 
Hills, Cal., assignors to Stau ffer 
Chemical Co. As a composition of 
matter S - (4- chlorophenylmercapto- 
methylmercaptomethyl) O,O,diethyl 
monothiophosphate. 


2,854,482 


Process for the Manufacture of 
Urea. Patent issued Sept. 30, 1958, 
to August Guyer, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, assignor to Lonza Electric and 
Chemical Works, Ltd., Basle, Swit- 
zerland. A process for purifying urea 
solutions containing biuret as an im- 
purity, comprising essentially treat- 
ing the biuret-containing urea solu- 
tion with ammonia in a closed sys- 
tem at a temperature of from about 
120-210° C. and at a pressure of from 
about 80 to 350 atmospheres, where- 
by the biuret content therein is re- 
duced by ammoniation, and separat- 


and Trademarks | 


ing ammonia from the purified solu- 
tion. 


Industry Trade Marks 


trade marks were published 
In the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 {a) of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 31 of the act 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice o 
opposition. 


followin 


Rockwell’s, in capital letters, for 
insecticides, rodenticides, herbicides 
and industrial chemical preparations. 
Filed May 24, “1956, by Rockwell 
Laboratories, Inc. Kansas City, 
Kansas. First use, on insecticides, in 
1920. 

Bugatrol, in capital letters, for 
preparation to destroy insects in gar- 


dens and lawns. Filed June 26, 1957, 
by Doughten Seed Co., Jersey City, 
N.J. First use April 10, 1956. 


Crabkill, in capital letters, for 
preparations to control crabgrass and 
lawn weeds. Filed June 26, 1957, by 
Lee Patten Seed Co., Jersey City, 
N.J. First use April 10, 1956. 


Atlas, in capital letters, for am- 
monium nitrate. Filed Aug. 29, 1957, 
by Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. First use Jan. 8, 1957. 


Ureaphos, in hand-drawn letters, 
for fertilizer materials. Filed July 23, 
1958, by Kerley Chemical Corp., 
Phoenix, Ariz. First use July 21, 1956. 


Greena-Lawn, in small capital let- 
ters, for chemical fertilizer. Filed 
July 28, 1958, by Mock Seed Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. First use May 1, 
1958. 

Dano, in capital letters, for com- 
post. Filed Aug. 1, 1958, by Dano of 
America, Inc., Sacramento, Cal. First 
use June 1, 1958. 
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Ralph B. Morton Named 


Atlas Powder Representative 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Ralph B. 
Morton has been named Cincinnati 
area salesman for Atlas Powder Co.’s 
chemicals sales department, E. J. 
Massaglia, vice president and general 
manager-chemicals division, -an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Morton, a native of Kansas, 
received his bachelor’s degree in 
chemistry in 1957 from Kansas State 
Teachers College. 

Following completion of his sales 
training course with Atlas, he was 
assigned to the Chicago regional 
sales office as technical correspond- 
ent. 


DUSTER KILLED 
SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Gus Kan- 
gles, 35, was killed near Bakersfield 
when his cropduster plane crashed in 
flames on an alfalfa field. He was 
trapped in the wreckage. 


The 


MULTIPLE SCREENING.... 


NATIONAL POTASH assures you of 
controlled product size. Leading 
the way in precision-screening for 
greater quality control, NATIONAL 
offers a cleaner, better muriate for 
modern fertilizer manufacture. 


Telephone, wire or write your 
order today. 


J/ATIONAL 


205 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © ORegon 9-4950 
212 Bell Building © MONTGOMERY, ALA. ¢ AMherst 5-8234 


Measure 


of Quality 
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Pre-Neutralization Process Offered by 
Spencer Claims to Cut Production Costs 


KANSAS CITY — Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co. has announced the avail- 
ability of information on a pre-neu- 
tralization process which it says 
makes possible the manufacturing of 
non-phosphate fertilizer grades such 
as 14-0-14 and inverted grades, such 
as 20-10-10 without the use of dry 
nitrogen materials. 

Developed by the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., the process of using 
a pre-neutralizer involves reacting 
the free ammonia in a nitrogen solu- 
tion with sulphuric acid before add- 
ing it to the mixer. 

Recognizing the value of this de- 
velopment, Spencer initiated work at 
its mixed fertilizer demonstration 
plant to explore further the potential 
of pre-neutralization. Results of this 
work have enabled extension of the 


process for use in granulating invert- 
ed ratios. This makes possible signifi- 
cant savings over previous methods 
of granulating such formulas as 20- 
10-10 and 16-8-8. 

Techniques developed in the 
demonstration plant are now operat- 
ing in full scale granulation plants, 
Spencer says. It states further that 
use of these techniques enables the 
mixers to: 

1. Obtain all the nitrogen in non- 
phosphate grades from solutions, eli- 
minating the need for dry nitrogen 
materials. 

2. Make inverted ratios by using 
only solutions as a nitrogen source. 

3. Make significant reductions in 
recycle load and formula cost in 1-1-1 
ratios when all nitrogen is derived 
from solutions. 


Residue of Funds for 
Grasshopper Control 


Returned to State Fund 


DENVER, COLO.— An estimated 
$1.1 million of the $1.5 million ap- 
propriated for grasshopper control in 
Colorado will revert to a state gener- 
al fund as unspent on Dec. 1, accord- 
ing to a breakdown of costs and acre- 
age sprayed presented to Gov. Steve 
MecNichols by Paul Swisher, state 
agricultural commissioner. 

The report showed that of the 8.9 
million acres of crop and range land 
infested by grasshoppers, only about 
2.8 million acres were sprayed under 
the two programs employed. 

Mr. Swisher said the total cost to 
the state was $562,469, of which 
about $160,000 came from the state 
agricultural department’s $200,000 
emergency fund. The balance of 
about $400,000 came from the $1.5 
million program set up by the state 


‘‘Who wouldn’t stick his neck out for feed grown in potash-enriched soil ?’’ 


TO ALL FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS: Now the United States Potash 
Company offers three outstanding grades of potash. USP’s Higran 
and Higrade muriate, the purest agricultural muriates now on the 
market, are white potashes containing 62/63% K20. USP’s Granular 
muriate of potash (pink-red) contains 60% K20. All three grades are 
non-caking and free-flowing throughout. 


Our Technical Service Department welcomes your inquiries. 
UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Southern Sales Office: Rnodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


MEMBER: 
AMERICAN 
POTASH 
INSTITUTE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


legislature in a special session in 
June. 

The breakdown also revealed only 
nine Colorado counties participated 
in the state relief plan, which match- 
ed landowners’ spray costs on crop- 
land dollar for dollar. No federal 
funds were available for hopper con- 
trol on croplands. 

Rangeland costs were met equally 
by the state, landowners and the fed- 
eral government. The three-way pro- 
gram sprayed slightly more than 1 
million acres in eight counties, the 
report also showed. 


Arkansas Plants Show 


Magnesium Deficiency 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.— Mag- 
nesium deficiency symptoms have ap- 
peared on some vegetable crops in 
Arkansas for the first time this year. 

Tomatoes grown on upland soil in 
Drew County, cantaloupes on creek 
bottom soil in Crawford County, and 
cantaloupes and watermelons on 
Coastal Plain soils in southwestern 
Arkansas have shown indications of 
magnesium shortage, reports Dr. G. 
A. Bradley, associate horticulturist 
with the Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Spraying the foliage with magnesi- 
um sulphate resulted in partial re- 
covery of cantaloupes and tomatoes, 
he commented. 

Magnesium deficiency is most like- 
ly to appear in seasons when rainfall 
is above normal, especially where 
root aeration is reduced by high soil 
moisture for long periods. Lack of air 
around the roots reduces uptake of 
cations such as magnesium, calcium, 
and potassium. Also, magnesium 
leaches out in wet seasons, Dr. Brad- 
ley said. 

A shortage of magnesium results 
in yellowing between the leaf veins. 
Symptoms are likely to appear first 
on young leaves although older leaves 
may show signs of deficiency toward 
the end of the season. 

Dr. Bradley said crops differ con- 
siderably in their need for magnesi- 
um and in their ability to get it from 
the soil. Vine crops such as canta- 
loupes and cucumbers are most likely 
to suffer magnesium shortage. To- 
matoes and potatoes are apt to show 
deficiencies in soils with low mag- 
nesium content. 

To obtain good crop yields, it is 
important that a possible shortage of 
a mineral element be corrected be- 
fore symptoms appear on plants. 
After foliar symptoms appear it is 
often too late to obtain recovery by 
adding the element. Testing the soil 
for magnesium content will indicate 
its presence or absence. However, to 
establish reliable guides, Dr. Bradley 
recommends more tests relating soil 
content of magnesium and response 
of plants to this element. 

Studies are underway to help grow- 
ers prepare for future mineral defi- 
ciencies, Dr. Bradley said. 


HERCULES 


(Gontinued from page 1) 


UN-32 has no pressure, no volatile 
ammonia, and contains 32% nitrogen. 
UN-32 is also compatible with weed 
killers such as 2,4-D, and aids de- 
composition of crop residues and 
compost, the company claims. 

The remaining 25% of production 
will be used largely in the manufac- 
ture of urea formaldehyde resins re- 
quired by the plywood and particle 
board industry. A feed-grade urea 
will also be available for cattle feeds. 

The urea facility is part of the con- 
tinuing program of expansion at the 
Hercules plant, and a further diver- 
sification of nitrogen products which 
have been made there since 1932, the 
company stated. 


SEED PIONEER DIES 


SALEM, ORE.—Harlan O. White, 
80, co-owner of Jenks-White Seed 


Co., died recently. 
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Special 
Merchandising 


Section 


Marketing 
News and 
Features 


By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the last 
in a series of articles on advertising 
methods used by various retail ferti- 
lizer dealers. 


In previous articles about advertis- 
ing for fertilizer dealers the great 
fund of sales and educational materi- 
al available to dealers was noted. 
This material is available from re- 
ports of county agents, college ex- 
periment stations, vocational agri- 
culture instructorsin high schools and 
farm organizations. Some is also 
available from fertilizer manufactur- 
ers. 

Also stressed was the excellent ad- 
vertising campaigns of the Dairyland 
Fertilizers Co., Inc., Marshall, Wis., 
and the Andrew Farm Store, Jeffer- 
son, Iowa. 

One Minnesota dealer has a collec- 
tion of post cards which he uses to 
promote fertilizer business. He takes 
picture size postcards of his bulk 
spreading, custom spraying, test plots 
and crop yields and prints a sales 
message on the addressing side of the 
card and sends these to farmers. He 
states that he gets good results from 
such “pictorial” advertising. 

His costs on such picture postcards 


were: Cards, 
bulk rate 1%4¢ (rates have recently 
been increased); printing on address 
side of card $10.50. He says that hun- 
dreds of farmers saw his equipment 
in action through these cards and he 
got considerable business as a result. 
A number of new customers came in 
and bought fertilizer. 

Some farm supply dealers report 
that they like the return postcard 
direct mail idea. They say it is best 
to feature one line at a time on each 
mailing. Then if the farmer is inter- 
ested in ordering, the return post- 
card makes it easy for him to do so. 
Farmers do not take pen in hand and 
write a letter ordering fertilizer, but 
they do take a pen and mark an “x” 
or check mark for what they want. 
And they like the idea of the dealer 
paying the postage on that reply 
card. 


A very comprehensive and con- 
sistent advertising program is con- 
ducted regularly by the Simonsen 
Mill Rendering Plant, Quimby, 
Iowa. This firm makes and sells 
fertilizer and feeds and has a full- 
fledged advertising and public rela- 
tions department in charge of Dr. 
E. Dean Simonsen. 


The company owns effset printing 
(See “IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE,” page 16) 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER. 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


The job of managing a retail farm chemical and farm supply busi- 
ness is an interesting and complex one. The manager in many cases 
is the owner and hence must view his business from an owner’s stand- 
point. On the other hand, the business often requires that the man- 
ager contribute a substantial amount of the labor in the operation of 


the business. 


In addition, owners must also be salesmen, personnel men, a good 


buyer and public relations minded. 


Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue University economist, recently outlined 
some ground rules to help a manager apply business principles in his 


decision making and make his own 
time go farther. He says: 

1. Use officers (if any) of the com- 
pany and foremen more. 

2. Hire the best part-time profes- 
sional help. 

8. Get out of the office and find out 
what competitors are doing. 

4. Find a shoulder to cry on—not 
your wife’s—but someone who can 
ask penetrating, embarrassing ques- 
tions about your business. 

5. Bring someone along in the or- 
ganization who can act as your as- 
sistant. This means delegating re- 
sponsibility. 

Here are some basic elements 
which the manager must cultivate in 
order to develop the art of delegat- 
ing responsibility: 

1. The manager must be receptive 
to another person’s ideas. 

2. He must be sufficiently placid to 
see others make mistakes and to 
charge the cost to the development of 
his most valuable resource—people. 

8. He must be willing to forego the 
luxury of “blowing his top.” 

4. He must exercise great powers 
of self restraint even when he knows 
much about the details of the busi- 
ness. 

In cultivating the above elements 


that assist in the art of delegating 
responsibility the manager must take 
these five specific courses of action 
to provide the kind of environment 
in which resources can be used effec- 
tively: 

1. He must state policies clearly 
and explicity. 

2. He must define jobs adequately 
so that workers will know exactly 
what is expected of them. 

3. He must set goals for the busi- 
ness—this provides self discipline that 
shows employees how well they are 
doing and gives the boss an automatic 
control. 

4. His ideas must be effectively 
communicated both to his employees 
and his customers. 

5. He must establish controls—the 
manager can not rid himself of the 
responsibility for getting a task done. 
He must have some means of know- 
ing what is done, when to step in and 
take action. 

The manager’s main job is to make 
decisions. Some would say that this 
takes no time, but I admit that it 
does take time; lots of it: if a manager 
is to make more right decisions than 
wrong ones. This outline of what is 

(See OVER THE COUNTER, page 12) 


Good Fertilization Will Still Pay 
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Fertilizer Carry-Over Important 


by 


CARRY OVER GRIGINAL COST 


SIMONSEN MILL-RENDERING PLANT QUIMBY, [OWA 


SOIL SAMPLES CAN BE TAKEN 


10 ere 
care 


SIMONSEN SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
SIMONSEN MILL-RENDERING PLANT : 
Quimby, 


grate, Soit sreopten 
ataty sre the sane 


AD SAMPLES—Shown here are two samples of the kinds of advertising used 
by the Simonsen Mill Rendering Plant in Quimby, Iowa. The ads are run off 
on the company’s own offset printing equipment and distributed to all po- 


tential customers in the area. 


Locale Change Adds 25% 


Business Increase for Firm 


By JESS BLAIR 
Croplife Special Writer 


Moving from the center of town to 
a suburban area brought the Gardner 
Implement Co. of Sioux Falls, S.D., a 
25% increase in business the first 
year. That was two years ago. In 
1957 the firm’s total sales amounted 
to $415,000, and was expected to 
climb above the half million mark for 
1958. 

The company’s name may be mis- 
leading because more than half the 
business comes from the feed, seed 
and farm store. The store sells al- 
most everything a farmer needs and 
is one of the largest in South Dakota. 

The firm’s success cannot be at- 
tributed to any one thing, says Glenn 
Revell, manager of the store. How- 
ever he lists customer service, ad- 
vertising and close management 
ahead of all other factors. 


“Customer service means many 
things,” Mr. Revell said. “We gave 
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STORE DISPLAYS—Displays such as these play an im 


them service by moving out here 
where he have almost a complete 
city block. People have more park- 
ing room and there are no meters. 
They can drive right onto our lots 
and stay as long as they like. Sur- 
prisingly enough, a farmer in a big 
hurry uptown, may stay quite 
awhile out here. No meter to 
watch, no danger of anyone rifling 
his car and no one rushing him in 
the store.” 


In giving technical service Mr. 
Gardner and his partner, Virtus 
Rohrer, have two outside salesmen 
who not only sell merchandise but 
are constantly helping farmers with 
management problems. They help 
check field pests and give advice on 
management problems. If they find 
something which requires additional 
information outside their experience, 
they contact field men from chemical 

(Turn to LOCALE CHANGES, page 15) 


merchandising plans of Gardner’s Implement Co. in Sioux Falls, S.D. Related 


items are placed close together for customer convenience. 
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What’s New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6805—Tree 
Control Bulletin 


Michigan State University is of- 
fering information on controlling in- 
sects and disease on ornamental 
trees. The bulletin was compiled by . 
the entomology, horticulture and bo- 
tany and plant pathology staff mem- 
bers at MSU and it lists descriptions 
of pests and their injuries on about 
25 different trees. Recommendations 
for kinds of control materials to use 
are also included. Interested persons 
may write to the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service Bulletin Office, Michigan 
State University and ask for bulletin 
No. E269. 


No. 7193—Vacuum 


Barrel Handler 


A barrel handling unit, attached to 
a fork lift truck and capable of lift- 
ing four 55-gal. steel drums each 
weighing 490 lb., has been designed 
and produced by Vac-U-Lift Co. The 
source of power for this unit is a 
hydraulic, motor-driven vacuum pump 
which operates in conjunction with 
the regular hydraulic system of the 
fork lift truck. Each unit is equipped 
with a dashboard panel control which 
allows operators to lift or release up 
to four barrels collectively, individu- 


ally or in any combination. Check No. 


. 6795—Product News Sheet 
. 6797—Tractor-Shovel 
- 6799—Drum Filter 


x 
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. 6815—Trailer Sprayer 
(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


7193 on coupon and mail to secure 
more details. 


No. 6815—Trailer 
Sprayer 

Simplicity, large capacity, low cost 
and versatility were the features 
Tryco Manufacturing Co., Inc., says 
it has tried for in the firm’s 1959 line 
of fertilizer sprayer equipment. The 
trailer sprayer has a 300 gal. steel 
tank, 14% in. PTO pump system and 
a 33 ft. stainless steel boom assem- 
bly. For more details, check No. 6815 
on the coupon and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 7169—Belt 
Conveyor 


A new conveyor is being marketed 
under the name of Porta-Veyor by 
Bunke-Musser, Inc. The drive unit 


- 7129—Pneumatic Conveyor 
7158—Fumigant Pump 
7160—Portable Pum 
7167—Agricultural Films 
7169—Belt Conveyor 
7174—Industrial Fan 

opy Board 
7186—''Tare-Out"’ System 
7191—Trough-Belt Conveyor 
- 7193—Vacuum Barrel Handler 
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Reader Service Dept. 
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P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


of the equipment is completely en- 
closed in the conveyor, eliminating 
chain drives and guards on the out- 
side. It can operate flat on the ground 
and up to a 30 degree angle. It is be- 
ing manufactured in a variety of 


lengths and belt widths, and has a 
load capacity of 400 lb. Belt speeds 
can be adjusted to as low as 15 ft. 
per minute. Literature and prices are 
available by checking No. 7169 on 
the coupon and mailing to Feedstuffs. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 7186—“Tare-Out”’ 
System 


A new automatic “taring-out’’ sys- 
tem makes it possible to fill a variety 
of containers with exactly the same 
amount of material each time, regard- 
less of the weight of each container, 
it is claimed by officials of the Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. Centered in a well- 
mounted pane] are the controls for 
positioning a container on the weigh 
platform, dialing in the _ desired 
weight, taring-out the weight of the 
container, delivering the material and 
removing the filled container. Now 
in operation weighing from 94 to 259- 
lb. amounts of cement-impregnated 
wood fiber into steel forms which 
vary in weight from 300 to 370-lb., 
this system has a normal speed of 
two cycles per minute. Weighing 
smaller quantities, the speed would 
be considerably increased. Check No. 
7186 on the coupon and mail it to se- 
cure details. 


No. 6797—Tractor- 
Shovel 


The Frank G. Hough Co. has an- 
nounced a new four-wheel-drive, rub- 
ber-tired tractor-shovel with 7,000 Ib. 
carry capacity, the model H-70. The 
loader will replace the model HH 
Payloader. Company officials say that 


features of the new H-70 include 
more power, more traction, stronger 
components, greater protection 
against dirt and dust, more efficient 
torque-converter, complete power- 
shift transmission, power-transfer 
differentials, power-steering, pry-out 
bucket action, safety boom arms, 
power-boosted brakes and numerous 
refinements. New gasoline and diesel 
engines provide from 105 to 110 h.p. 
Diesel engines are available in either 
2- or 4-cycle types. Secure details by 
checking No. 6797 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 7191—Trough- 
Belt Conveyor 


The Universal Hoist Co. announces 
a new conveyor designed for all fine 
free-flowing material in capacities up 


veyor has a 12-in. belt which is pulled 
through a formed steel trough at up 
to 500 ft. per minute. Called the 
Model K, it has a reversible motor 
and can be run in either direction. 
More details can be obtained by 
checking No. 7191 on the coupon and 
mailing it. Please print or type. 


No. 6808—Chemieal 


Folder 
A four-page folder, containing spe- 
cifications, descriptions, uses and 


shipping information about industrial 
chemicals, has been released by Sohio 
Chemical Co. The folder highlights 
the uses of anhydrous ammonia, aqua 
ammonia, nitric acid, urea and ni- 
trate solutions in the manufacture of 
a large number of other products. 
Check No. 6808 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication for details. 


No. 6809—Safety 
Wall Chart 


A large safety wall chart providing 
instructions for the proper handling 
of chlorate and perchlorate chemicals 
has been prepared by American Po- 
tash & Chemical Corp. for companies 
active in chlorate and perchlorate ap- 
plication. The wall chart contains a 
digest of safety rules and conduct. It 
includes such subjects as: materials 
that may ignite if mixed with chlo- 
rates or perchlorates, what types of 
clothing to wear and how to care for 
clothing when working with chemi- 
cals and other subjects. Check No. 
6809 and mail for further details. 


No. 6806—Weed 
Killers 


Four garden weed killers have been 
added to the Du Pont chemical line 
for next year. Included are Du Pont 
Chickweed Killer, based on neburon; 
Du Pont Crabgrass Killer, based on 
amine methyl arsonates (AMA); 
“Manzate” maneb fungicide; and Du 
Pont Combination Garden Spray, 
containing methoxychlor insecticide 
and “Parzate” zineb fungicide. All 
four products are formulated for use 
in hose sprayers or other common 
garden sprayers, the company said. 
For details, check No. 6806 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 7158—Grain 
Fumigant Pump 


A pump-engine unit designed es- 
pecially for the application of heav- 
ier-than-air grain fumigant materials 
in flat or round storage buildings 
is being manufactured by the Try- 
co Manufacturing Co., Inc.,. and is 
being marketed by the Seedburo 
Equipment Co. The _ high-volume, 
vane type pump of the new model 
F-100 delivers capacities up to 19 
gal. per minute, and is equipped with 
special packing that will withstand 
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the penetrating action of grain fumi- 
gants. For more details check coupon 
No. 7158 and mail to this publication. 


No. 6801—Lime 


Spreader Brochure 


Literature describing the “New 
Leader’ Model L-145 lime spreader 
is now available from Highway 
Equipment Co. The brochure con- 
tains information about design, per- 
formance and specifications of the 
spreader. For additional details check 
No. 6801 on the coupon and drop in 
a mailbox. 


No. 7160—Portable 
Pump 


The Douglas Chemical Co. is mer- 
chandising a new portable pump. It 
is especially designed for the com- 


pany’s grain fumigants, but can be 
used for most any pumping job. Or- 
dinary garden hose connections will 
fit the pump connections. Pump mo- 
tors come in two sizes—%4 h.p. and 
% h.p. The motor is a single phase, 
60-cycle, 115V, capacitator type elec- 
tric motor with a 5-ft. cord and safe- 
ty plug. Motor and pump are sold 
as a single unit. 


No. 6799—Drum 
Filter Bulletin 


Dorr-Oliver, Inc., announces the 
availability of a 24-page, two-color 
bulletin entitled “The Oliver Con- 
tinuous Rotary Drum Filter for the 
Process Industries.” The publication 
describes the various designs of the 
five principal types of rotary drum 
units and their component parts and 
details conventional accessories, auxi- 
liaries, media and materials of con- 
struction. Also included are numer- 
ous photos and drawings plus tables 
of sizes and capacities of each design. 
Check No. 6799 on the coupon and 
mail to secure details. 


No. 7129—Pneumatic 
Conveyor Bulletin 


A bulletin describing the Robinson 
Aire-Probe conveyor for handling 
fine, granular and dry pulverized ma- 
terials pneumatically has been re- 
leased by the Robinson Air-Activated 
Conveyor Systems division of Morse 
Boulger Destructor Co. The unit can 
be either portable or built in, and 
it can pick up its load from a pile 
on the floor or ground or can be 
hooked up permanently or tempor- 
arily to a loading chute. Bulletin No. 
401, together with supplementary bul- 
letins, will be supplied by checking 
No. 7129 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 7174—Industrial 
Fan Bulletin 


Bulletin No. I-585 issued by the 
Day Co. describes the line of Day 
industrial fans. Construction features, 
applications, fan arrangements and 
selection information are described 
in the 16-page booklet. Temperature 
and altitude selection data, capacity 
tables, dimensions, special arrange- 
ments and special types of fans are 
listed. The fans are manufactured 
in a variety of sizes with capacities 
ranging from 1,000 to 30,000 CFM 
and static pressures from 2 to 15 in. 
Check No. 7174 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure a free copy of the 
bulletin. 


No. 6795—Product 
News Sheet 


“News Briefs on the Creative Use 
of M & C Process Materials” is a 
regular publication of Minerals & 
Chemicals Corporation of America. 


The publication contains information 
about the uses of the company’s min- 
eral products for varied industrial 
purposes. Check No. 6795 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to Croplife to secure 
details. 


No. 6807—Research 
Handbook 


After seven years of research, the 
Nitro-Form Agricultural Chemical 
Co. has published a handbook con- 
taining the results of experiments 
with Urea-form-based fertilizer. Call- 
ed “Your ‘Blue Chip’ Fertilizer Pro- 
gram, Manufacturers’ Handbook,” 
the publication is aimed at all phases 
of the industry including production, 
research and sales. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 6807 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7179—Copy 
Board Handbook 


“How to Use Changeable Copy 
Boards Most Profitably” is the title 
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of a 32-page pocket-size handbook 
published by Wagner Sign Service, 
Inc. Subjects in the handbook in- 
clude advantages of using copy boards 
as a merchandising tool, storage of 
letters, planning and writing copy, 
applying copy to the board and 
changing copy. A list of 678 slogans 
is included in the book. Check No. 
7179 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 7167—Agriecul- 
tural Films 


American Cyanamid Co. has pub- 
lished a booklet listing agricultural 
films available from its agricultural 
division. The illustrated booklet gives 
a brief description of each film, its 
title and length. For the most part 
the films deal with livestock produc- 
tion, and are available free for group 
showings. For further information, 
check coupon No. 7167 and mail to 
Croplife. 


trace Chemical Company 


Memphis, Tennesses, U, $. A. 


Why you’ll 


Urea 


its special properties help build 


@ more profitable business for you 


In the fall of the year, you'll find Grace Urea 
Prills offer you a real opportunity for extra profits. 


That’s because Grace Urea Prills is a superior 
nitrogen fertilizer ideal for fall application. 


Your customers can use Grace Urea Prills profit- 


ably for: 


V Plow-down of crop residue. (Hastens decom- 
position of the fiber, so that it will not inter- 
fere with new plant growth in the spring.) 


VV Broadcast for small grains. 
V Fall fertilization of pastures. 


Recommend these uses to your customers. And 
be sure you supply them with Grace Urea Prills. 


This special free-flowing form of urea “‘weathers” 


wonderfully. Its anti-leaching quality is definitely 
superior to other solid nitrogen fertilizers. And 
it is guaranteed 45% nitrogen. 


To build up the nitrogen content in liquid fertilizers, 
use either Agricultural Grade Grace Crystal Urea or 


Grace Urea Prills. Both dissolve readily, stay dissolved. 


A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


involved in decision making illus- 
trates that managerial activities do 
take time: 

1. The manager must get clear fo- 
cus on his objective. 

2. He must identify and define the 
problem. 

8. He should bring all pertinent 
information to bear on the problem. 

4. He then can select possible solu- 
tions to the problem. 

5. He must evaluate the several al- 
ternative solutions. 

6. Then he can select a course of 
action that is the best possible one 
under the circumstances. 

7%. He should test this course of ac- 
tion by investigating whether the re- 
sources used in the action could be 
better used someplace else in the 
business and yield a greater return. 

All of the foregoing illustrates that 
effective management takes time and 
suggests that there are guide posts 
that will enable the manager to use 
his time more efficiently. 


Spencer Signs New Contract 


With Union at Jayhawk Plant 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Spencer 
Chemical Co. has announced the 
signing of a new contract with the 
Business Representatives Council of 
Joplin, Mo., bargaining agent for the 
658 hourly employees at its Jayhawk 
Works, near Pittsburg, Kan. 


Terms of the contract grant an 
additional holiday, bringing the total 
to seven, and an increase of 7¢ per 
hour to members of the bargaining 
unit, plus other adjustments in work- 
ing practices. The new contract cov- 
ers the period of June 1, 1958 through 
May 31, 1959. 


Spencer’s Jayhawk Works produces 
ammonia, ammonium nitrate, nitro- 
gen solutions for the fertilizer indus- 
try, methanol, and dry ice. 


ST. PAUL MEETING SITE 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The Chemical 
Market Research Assn. announced 
that it will hold its national conven- 
tion here on Nov. 12-13. The St. Paul 
Hotel has been selected as the site. 
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KALO Inoculant Company 


mee can be the 


inoculant li 


Where else 
you make 


Quincy, Illinois. 
Please send me a sample can 


Name. 


KALO can put your label on this can of inoculants and allow 
you and your dealers the greatest mark-up in the industry! 


your private 


by Myron E. Lusk, President and Research Director 


Did you know that legume inoculants 


products you and your dealers sell? 
For example, if we pack a private label 


can range as high as 48% to 51%! 


| Write me today and let us tell you how 
. we can produce your private label 
inoculants at prices that will make you wonder why 

you didn’t switch to a KALO private label years ago. 

Clip the coupon below and attach it to your letterhead. 
Pll send you a sample can from our private label line! 


Mr. Myron E. Lusk, KALO INOCULANT COMPANY, 


private label line of legume inoculants. 
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This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 
regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


Fertilizer and pesticide sales prospects in cotton-growing areas of the 
U.S. appear to be brighter for next year since gross income of cotton 
growers improved this season. Gross income was estimated at $1.95 billion 
as compared to $1.5 billion last year. 


Tobacco acreages of U.S. were reported by USDA as being heavy 
users of fertilizer materials. A state-by-state survey revealed that 
practically the entire acreage of tobacco receives large applications 
of fertilizer. 


The New England Fertilizer Conference held at Melvin Village, N.H., 
attracted more than 100 persons, and was told by one of the speakers that 
farming efficiency and the introduction of many new materials and devices 
comprise a greater revolution than was the industrial revolution of the 
early 1800's. 


Justin Potter was named president of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
at a meeting of the board of directors. He succeeds William H. Wilson who 
resigned. 


Edward R. Schumann was named to represent the National Plant Food 
Institute in the St. Paul District. 


Permits to mix and distribute fertilizer-pesticide mixtures were given by 
the state of Virginia, providing rules of labeling and procedure are strictly 
observed. Aldrin and Heptachlor were the pesticides mentioned specifically 
in the announcement by the state’s Department of Agriculture. 


Sulfur production during July was 359,384 tons of native sulfur and 
47,173 tons of recovered, the U.S. Bureau of Mines reported. 


J. H. Elliott, Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., was elected 
president of the Canadian Agricultural Chemicals Assn. at the 
group’s meeting in Winnipeg in September. 


A new coding system for improving the nomenclature of nitrogen solu- 
tions was suggested by the National Plant Food Institute. Its recommenda- 
tion was based on the findings of an industry committee which made a study 
of the situation earlier. 


Consolidated Laboratories, a newly-formed division of Schrock Fertilizer 
Service, Congerville, Ill., was dedicated Sept. 10. 


Farm income for the first eight months of the year showed a greatly 
improved rate, as compared with the first eight months of 1957. 


An estimated 31% of approximately 37 million acres of oats 
harvested during 1954 received fertilizer, according to a report pre- 
pared by U.S. Department of Agriculture researchers. 


A half-million dollar expansion of its Garfield, Utah, plant is being 
planned by Western Phosphates, Inc. The expansion would boost total 
volume of phosphate rock by about 10%. 


A special working group representing industry and government is 
studying the needs of a comprehensive research program to find better 
means of controlling the boll weevil, most costly insect pest of the nation’s 
cotton crop. 


The recent grasshopper control program on ten Western States covered 
some five million acres, the U.S. Department of Agriculture reported. The 
effort was reported to have saved many thousands of acres of wheat and 
other small grain crops from insect damage. 


Despite lower price supports for corn and cotton projected for 
1959, the fertilizer industry expressed confidence that more acres of 
these crops will be planted next season. 


Anhydrous ammonia sales increased 14% during the first seven months 
of 1958, the Agricultural Ammonia Institute reported. 


Fertilization of wheat lands showed continual increase in past years, 
the USDA reported in the fifth of its series of articles on fertilizer use by 
crops and regions of the U.S. A continuing potential for sales was seen. 


The American Chemical Society held its 134th meeting in Chicago with 
the presentation of numerous technical papers on fertilizer production. 


Production of superphosphate in the U.S. for the period of July, 1957 to 
June, 1958, was 5% greater than that of the previous fiscal year, according 
to figures released by the U.S. Department of Commerce. The greatest gains 
were recorded in concentrated superphosphate. 


The new farm bill will meet its first test in the corn referendum 
scheduled to be polled in December. In this vote, farmers will decide 
whether they want acreage allotment controls continued in the corn 
belt, and put the national price support for corn at the higher of 65% 
of parity or 90% of the national average market price for the three 
previous seasons. 


Dr. R. T. Allman, president of Bradford Fertilizer & Chemical Co. of 
Canada, was elected president of the Canadian Fertilizer Assn. at the group’s 
first annual meeting at Murray Bay, Que. 


Howard J. Grady was elected executive vice president and a member of 
the board of directors of California Spray-Chemical Corp. at a recent meet- 
ing of the company’s board of directors. He has been with the company since 
1926. 


Estimates for cotton and corn acreages for 1959 were made by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture as follows: Cotton, more than 18 million acres, 
perhaps nearing 20 million acres. Corn will be planted in some 77.5 million 
acres, the estimate said. 


Thomas R. Cox, American Cyanamid Co., was elected chairman of the 
Northeastern Research and Education Committee at its meeting on Aug. 22. 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


When Pat came to work that early 
fall morning, he was whistling merri- 
ly. He greeted Tillie Mason cheerily 
and flashed stone-faced Oscar 
Schoenfeld a warm smile. 

“Well, Oscar,” he said, “how did 
everything go here during my week’s 
vacation?” 

“Ach, goot,’’ Oscar said coolly. “We 
got a chance to get caught up on 
many things.” 

“So, I see,” Pat grinned. ‘The 
shelves look kind of empty.” 

“We didn’t buy nottink,’ Oscar 
said sharply. ‘‘We changed merchan- 
dise into cash.” 

“Oscar,” said Pat sitting down at 
his desk and laying down a packet 
of papers, “when I was on vacation 
I stopped in at a dealership in Jeffer- 
son, Iowa.” 

Oscar showed no interest. In fact, 
he was looking at his discount figures 
again. 

“This dealer is Jim Andrew, Oscar, 
and he certainly has a fine bunch of 
merchandising and advertising ideas.” 

“Ach, advertising and promotion— 
you know I don’t care for that.” 

Pat pursed his lips. “Well, listen to 
this, Oscar. Jim Andrew is a very 
successful operator and he has a fine 
general manager in Ken Kinsman. 
Jim credits advertising and consist- 
ent promotion for a big share of his 
firm’s success.” 

“Ach,” said Oscar scornfully, ‘‘any- 
body can advertise and promote and 
spendt money.” 

“Yes, but when you spend money 
and get back more than you spent, 
that’s good business,” Pat countered. 
“Jim Andrew was very nice to me, 
Oscar, and he let me look over three 
scrapbooks of advertising and sales 
promotion ideas he has used during 
the last ten years. And in many in- 
stances he had noted the business in- 
creases he got from specific ideas.” 

“Maybe you shouldt have stayed 
home,” Oscar grumbled. “Then you 
wouldn’t get more ideas how to 
spendt money. Ach, we always have 
troubles with you—if you are here or 
if you go on vacation.” 

Pat smiled a little. “Well, my vaca- 
tion gave me a chance to look over 
our relationship, Oscar. You aren’t 
going to upset me so easily from now 
on with your objections. In fact, I’m 
going to use one of Jim Andrew’s ad- 
vertising ideas next week, I think. I 
was a fool not to think of it myself. 
But he did, and he used it. And it 
attracted much attention.” 

“I won't listen to any foolishness,” 
Oscar said. “I’m busy. You have lots 
of collections to make. Get busy.” 

“Andrew uses cheesecake in his ads 
now and then,” Pat said, “and it pays 
off in more reader attention.” 

“Cheesecake!”’ echoed Oscar. “We 
sell fertilizer, McGillicuddy, not 
cheesecake. Has the sun aroundt Jef- 
ferson gone to your headt?” 

“Come up to date, Oscar,” grinned 
Pat. “Cheesecake is when you get a 
pretty girl, dress her in shorts and 
blouse and get her to pose with your 
products. The newspaper reader is 
supposed to look at your product, but 
he also takes a look at the pretty 
girl.” 

Oscar laid down his pencil in dis- 
gust. “McGillicuddy, I will have not- 
tink to do with a girly girly show. 
This is a respectable business. Ach, 

“Oscar, many advertisers are using 
pictures of pretty girls now and then. 
What’s wrong with that? Here are a 
couple of samples of ads that Andrew 
gave me. He got a pretty farm girl to 
pose with a sign in a cornfield saying 
that this corn on Joe Jones farm was 
knee-high-by - the - Fourth - of - July, 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


thanks in part to good fertilizers. 
Isn’t she an eyeful?” 

Osear roared. ‘‘McGillicuddy, 
wouldt you say that in front of your 
wife?” 

“Why not? It’s the truth, isn’t it? 
Nora would realize that. Why lie 
about it? Don’t you think that farm 
girl is an eyeful?” 

Oscar made a funny noise in his 
throat, his face got red. ‘“T—that’s 
got nottink to do with fertilizer. No— 
no farm girl aroundt here would pose 
for a picture like that.” 

“Andrew had no trouble in getting 
a farm girl to pose for these pic- 
tures. They are nice, clean poses, 


Oscar. They increase reader interest 
in the ad. I’m sure I can get a good 
looking farm girl to pose out in a 
test plot area holding a sign, show- 
ing how much a certain corn field 
yielded over unfertilized plots.” 


Oscar slammed his fist on his desk 
and some of his finely sharpened pen- 
cils leaped into the air. “Ach, this 
is goink too far!” he snapped. “Al- 
Ways you want to advertise and pro- 
mote. Well, now I do something. Him- 
mel, I will put a classified adt in 
Croplife. I will ask fertilizer dealers 
who readt the paper to write me and 
gif me their ideas of cuttink costs 
like I do. They haf been readink may- 
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be about me and how I safe paper 
clips, rubber bands, take discounts 
and things like that. They have goot 
cost cutting ideas, too. Ach, they will 
write me and tell me I am right in 
what I do.” 


“Why, Oscar,” said Pat delighted- 
ly. “That’s a wonderful idea. Now 
you are getting progressive. You are 
looking elsewhere for ideas, just like 
I do.” 

“IT am not looking for new ideas,” 
Oscar snapped, unwilling to admit 
any liberal views. “I am chust lookink 
for fellows who do like I do. Ach, 
they will not let me down. We will 
show up you—you advertisin’ fellows. 
Chust you wait and see.” 


¥ 


(Author’s note: Readers, have you 
any ideas that you use which will 
help frugal Oscar save more money? 
Please write to him, care of this pub- 
lication, so that he can continue to 
take enjoyment in cutting the cor- 
ners.) 


CONTAINS 


NATURAL ORGANIC 
NITROGEN 


SMITH 


SMIROW 


ROWLAND 


the sales builder 
in your fertilizer | 


competition, 


¥ Valuable to your customers 


because it provides for controlled release of plant 
nutrients for health, steady growth and good color. 
SMIROW Tankage is 100% natural organic. 


¥ Valuable to your dealers 


SMIR 


because it is plainly visible in fertilizer — they can 
point to it in selling your brand. 


Valuable to your employees 
because it’s less dusty. No hazard in handling. 


Valuable to you 


for all these reasons. SMIROW Tankage provides 
a built-in sales stimulant in a time of keen 


SMIROW is the quality, 


natural organic supplement 
to chemical plant foods. 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPOR 
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The agronomists point out that | said, farmers can expect good re- 
fertilizer use should be backed up by | sponse to nitrogen treatment. 
other good management practices to The agronomist also indicated that 
insure profitable wheat production. | grazing management influences the ten 
Such practices include: seeding rec- | productiveness of orchardgrass. He com 
FARM SERVICE DATA ommended varieties of treated wheat | said clipping trials suggest that best stat 
z that are suited to particular areas; | returns and greatest yields of protein SI 
Extension Station Reports using improved tillage practices _to are obtained by (1) grazing orchard- a se 
provide a firm seed bed; conserving | grass early before jointed stems ap- says 
water and controlling erosion. pear, (2) removing livestock for a Stor 
fe month, (3) grazing off regrowth and oper 
(4) pasturing the grass for the re- “or 
the nutrients needed, the agrono- . 
and Thigh mists say. Orchardgrass production was dou- | mainder of the season under a rota- “but 
wheat will need to supply the soil ; bled by applying 80 Ib. of nitrogen | tional grazing plan. ther 
with plenty of plant nutrients in _Where top yields call for more fer- | per acre in an Iowa State College * kno 
quickly available form, according to tilizer than can be safely applied in | experiment, said agronomist T. H. com 
Midwestern agronomists. the row at planting time, then these | McIntosh. A Wisconsin soils specialist reports cha: 
; : fertilizers can be broadcast and plow- that corn yields in the state have in- 1 
Soil tests can help tell what kinds ed down or placed deeper in the soil He pointed out that this response creased an average of 20 bu. an acre 
and amounts of fertilizer to use. The | with special applicators. But row fer- was obtained in 1956, a year of | in the past eight years due to in- pe 
method of applying the plant food | tilizers are still needed for a quick drouth conditions in the south-cen- | creased fertilizer use and other good ns 
will depend upon the amount of fer- start. tral Iowa test area. In 1957, carry- | management practices. vm 
tilizer applied. If — rng gee of pre over from the nitrogen produced an Dr. Kermit C. Berger, of the Uni- pa: 
a Were adcec mm the teruieer ie sas, extra ton of forage per acre. versity of Wisconsin soils staff, says ite 
the agronomists advise top-dressing 1957 yields averaged 63 bu. an acre, thi 
tility level, row applications of fer- the wheat with nitrogen fertilizer Since orchardgrass makes early | compared with a 43 bu. average in in 
tilizer at planting time can provide next spring. growth in the spring, Mr. McIntosh | 4949. pet 
During this eight-year period, there op 
has been a fourfold increase in the pa 
amount of plant nutrients, which M 
x* farmers have applied to their corn 
crop. 1,60 
0 The cost of the average amount lies 
of fertilizer used for 43 bu. of corn 3,0 
per acre eight years ago, was about Fal 
; $2.50, according to Dr. Berger. To- typ 
My day, using about two or three times per 
lA 7 e U CP, OS "gq e as much plant food, the cost of the ly t 
fertilizer for the 63-bu. average U 
would run about $9 per acre. a 
Dr. Berger points out that by in- cha 
vesting an additional $6.50 for ferti- tior 
vA DRY MIXING lizer, Wisconsin farmers have helped as | 
or increase corn yields an average of 20 “ 
bu. an acre. the 
The increased yields per acre, he ly | 
says, mean that the costs of produc- con 
Or tion are distributed over a greater onl. 
uanenls number of bushels. Thus the cost of it é 
each bushel is lower and the net re- pla 
turn to the farmer is higher, he con- fixe 
If you want a triple you can use for dry mixing | ‘luded. a 
or sell for direct application, Davison’s new * 
Hi-Flo GRAN-U-LATED is the finest dual-| 4 Missouri agronomist reports that ly 
2 pasture yields can be increased 50% rot 
purpose triple superphosphate you can buy. or more by adding maintenance fer- he 
Hi-Flo GRAN-U-LATED is guaranteed 46% tilizer applications to previously re- pac 
P,O;, minimum. It’s ideal for dry mixing because | john Falloon, University of Mis- e. 
it blends easily. And it’s highly recommended | souri extension soils specialist, says de 
these results have been obtained in 
for alkaline goods, especially 0-25-25. on-the-farm pasture fertilization de- " 
Because of its uniform particle size, it spreads | monstrations carried on throughout mi 
evenly and uniformly to make excellent mate- | M'ss°ur! in recent years. ion 
F 2 In these tests, some of the reno- 
rial for direct application by ground or aerial | yatea plots received maintenance fer- ott 
equipment. Hi-Flo GRAN-U-LATED is easy Ib. 
. each of nitrogen, phosphate and po- 
to handle, does not deteriorate | Others have’ re- 
packaging and storage conditions. ceived 90 Ib. of nitrogen alone. Unfer- oe 
° ° tilized check plots have provided the 
Hi-Flo GRAN-U-LATED is made only by | means of making comparisons. ba 
Davison. Drop us a line if you would like full we liv 
4 ether the maintenance ferti- IV) 
information on this dual-purpose superior | lizer should be a nitrogen-phos- wo 
triple superphosphate. phate-potash application, or nitro- is, 
gen alone, depends on the present 
‘ level of these nutrients in the soil, 
For Mr. Falloon says. This, in turn, de- 
pends on the fertilizer treatment 
originally given at the time the 
pastures were renovated. 
Big Dave says: If you have any doubts, Davison will be glad to | Mr. Falloon points out that main- 
review the latest developments in phosphate with | emance applications of fertilizer ap- 
: é R plied in the spring or the fall are es- 
i Nn our you, without cost or obligation. Davison, a pioneer | sential in assuring continued profita- 
A You g in phosphates, today produces a broad line of these 
2 materials. Perhaps we can show you how to Save | tures. Such renovation programs in- 
; of B O 5 s money, or improve your present goods with little or | volve sizeable expenditures. 
| ct Sou rce no extra cost. Davison is headquarters on phosphates, | He emphasizes that pasture reno- 
e Gi call! vation is a profitable enterprise. 
— ive us a ms ” “We found originally that we could 
double or triple pasture yields by re- 
novating and fertilizing according to 
soil tests,” he says. “And then with i 
maintenance applications, on the re- PA 
novated pastures, we have found that ain 
yields can be boosted 50% or more. on 
“The need for renovation is evi- ' 8.1 
dent,” he says, “when it is considered an 
w.r.G RACE & Co. that nine million acres out of Mis- | re: 
DAVISON CHEMICAL DIVISION souri’s 11 million acres of pasture Mr 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND land should be renovated.” 
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LOCALE CHANGES 


(Continued from page 9) 


companies, or go to the experiment 
station or state extension service. 

Staying open unusual hours is also 
a service to busy farmers, Mr. Revell 
says. During the summer months the 
store opens at 7:30 a.m. and stays 
open until 9 p.m. 

“Those are long hours,” he said, 
“but many farmers work till night 
then come to town to trade. If they 
know Gardner’s is still open, they 
come here for many of those pur- 
chases.” 


In advertising, the firm uses sev- 
eral methods. The partners have 
ads on three radio programs and 
keep ads in the newspapers every 
day. Often if they have a quarter 
page advertising some particular 
item, they will also have two or 
three small ads calling attention 
to it. They also do a considerable 
amount of TV advertising in co- 
operation with the wholesale com- 
panies from whom they buy. 


Mr. Revell believes in direct mail 
and has three types. He sends out 
1,600 letters a month to rural fami- 
lies, but has often increased this to 
3,000 to include families in Sioux 
Falls. Since the store handles all 
types of garden and pet supplies, the 
percentage of town trade has steadi- 
ly been increasing. 

Under the heading of close man- 
agement, several things’ are listed. 
One is in buying and selling mer- 
chandise. The partners stay with na- 
tionally advertised products as much 
as possible. 

“First, such products are good or 
they wouldn’t have become national- 
ly known,” said Mr. Revell. “Such a 
company will back its products not 
only in helping advertise them, but 
it also helps take care of any com- 
plaints. Also the price is usually 
fixed, no matter in what part of the 
country it is sold, and this elimin- 
ates a price war with competitors.” 


Another policy is to watch close- 
ly all sales. What are customers 
buying? What complaints do they 
have, and why are some items slow 
sellers? The store buys carefully of 
new products and only a few items 
at a time. Thus if the merchandise 
doesn’t sell, the financial loss is 
very small. 


Putting on aé_ delivery service 
brought in many new customers. The 


-firm has two trucks, one a ton-and- 


a-half for heavy deliveries and the 
other is a three-quarter ton vehicle 
for lighter loads. 

Delivery schedules are Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays in town, and 
the other three days in the country. 
Most deliveries in the country are 
fairly close to town. For customers 
living a long way off, an agreement is 
worked out, unless the merchandise 
is of a considerable amount. 

“This delivery service might be 


PARTNERS — Virtus Rohrer (left), 
and Glenn Revell (right) run Gard- 
ner’s Implement Co. in Sioux Falls, 
S.D. Customer service, advertising 
and close management are given as 
reasons for the firm’s success, says 
Mr. Rohrer, 


termed a customer service,” said Mr. 
Revell, “but it is so much more ex- 
pensive than the others that an own- 
er must watch it. He must shy away 
from the very small deliveries, -main- 
tain a schedule, employ men who are 
diplomats as well as good drivers, 
and they must continually watch for 
changes to be made. If a route doesn’t 
pay off, we must shorten it or change 
it to some other area.” 

He has his field men take dozens 
of soil samples in the late autumn. 
They have the analysis made and 
then book fertilizer deliveries for 
early spring. 


All painting, remodeling and 
building are done by employees 
during the cold months if the 
weather permits. The books are 
completely brought up to date; in- 


ventories are made, and an analy- 
sis of the previous year’s business 
is made. Conferences are held and 
the coming season’s work is min- 
utely outlined. 


The store and implement building 
is 40 by 100 feet, and has a long side- 
walk where goods can be displayed. 
Storage bins are located on another 
part of the block, while a large ware- 
house is a few blocks away on the 
railroad. 


The partners keep nine employees 
and try to use them the year around. 


“We could lay off three or four 
during the winter and still get by,” 
said Mr. Revell. “But by having so 
many we have been spurred on to get 
more and more business. A lot of this 
winter business has been the result 
of our scurrying around finding 
enough for all of us to stay busy. I 
think you make more money by ex- 
panding than by trying to cut ex- 
penses. Cut expenses too far and you 
also reduce sales.” 
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Kentucky Fertilizer Report 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Fertilizer 
sales in Kentucky for the year July 
1, 1957 through June 30, 1958 were 
523,794 tons, reported the University 
of Kentucky’s agricultural experi- 
ment station here. 

Grade sales totaled 431,016 tons 
while materials sold were 92,778 tons. 

Most popular grade was 5-10-15 
with 103,524 tons sold. Most popular 
material was ammonium nitrate with 
33,334 tons being sold. 


VENEZUELAN SUBSIDIARY 


The Dow Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced the formation of an over- 
seas subsidiary company in Vene- 
zuela to handle its international 
operations. The wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Dow Chemical International 
Ltd., S.A., will consolidate overseas 
sales of Dow products and administer 
the company’s business interests and 
investments abroad, a spokesman 
said. 


ARCADIAN: 
LIQUID NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


URAN® Nitrogen Solution 
Urea, Ammonium and Nitrate Nitrogen 
FERAN® Nitrogen Solution 
Ammonium and Nitrate Nitrogen 
NITRANA® Nitrogen Solution 
Nitrate and Ammonia Nitrogen 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Concentrated Ammonia Nitrogen 


ARCADIAN 
DRY NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Pelleted Nitrogen Fertilizer 
UREA 45 Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Pelleted Urea Nitrogen 
A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Nitrogen with Magnesium 
AMERICAN NITRATE of SODA 
Nitrate Nitrogen and Sodium 


All of the above products are for direct 
application to the soil. ARCADIAN Nitrogen 
is also the leading source of nitrogen used 
in the manufacture of mixed fertilizers. 


than any other 


You see ARCADIAN Nitrogen everywhere! That’s be- 
cause, over the years, more and more farmers have found that 
ARCADIAN products are higher in quality . .. more dependable. 


The most complete line! You can fill the nitrogen needs of any 
customer when you sell the ARCADIAN line. You’re handling 
the biggest, most complete line of liquid and dry nitrogen 


products on the market! 


Easy to sell! Farmers are pre-sold on ARCADIAN Nitrogen 
products. Powerful, consistent advertising and promotion stim- 
ulate year-long demand that sends farmers in ready to buy! And 
you know they’ll be back —sold on the superior ARCADIAN 
features, born of millions of tons of nitrogen experience. 


Keep your profits high by keeping stocked up on ARCADIAN 


Nitrogen. Remember, no other brand moves as fast! Order today! 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


New York 6, N.Y. * Hopewell, Va. * Ironton, O. * Raleigh, N.C. * Columbia 1, S.C. © Indianapolis 20, Ind. * Omaha 7, Neb. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. * St. Paul 14, Minn. * Columbia, Mo. * Atlanta 3, Ga. * San Francisco 4, Cal. © Memphis 9, Tenn. 
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“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE" 


(Continued from page 9) 


equipment and this enables it to pro- 
duce a great deal of colorful, read- 
able advertising. 


One fertilizer customer mailing is 
made monthly, and one is also sent 
out on feeds. Each mailing runs about 
20,000. A fertilizer customer bulletin 
often consists of five to six sheets, 
printed on both sides. Each sheet is 
usually of a different color. The pages 
are filled with cartoons, actual 
photos, charts, and copy. This makes 
for greater readability. Sometimes a 
reply card is stapled to the bulletin 
so that customers can order specific 
items. Following is the copy used in 
one reply card: 

“MAIL THIS CARD TODAY. No 
Stamp Needed. 


“Please have a Simonsen spreader 
man stop by soon. 


“Help me take soil samples in— 
fields. 

“I am interested in top dressing 
meadow or pasture. 

“Fertilizing before fall plowing. 

“Fertilizing after corn picking. 


“Phone No. .......+ (Will call be- 
fore coming.) 

“Directions to my place ......... “4 


These are definite suggestions 
which the customer usually reacts to. 
The copy also indicates the general 
willingness of the Simonsen firm to 
help the farmer with his soil testing. 
This type of card has won many new 
fertilizer customers for the firm. 

The impressive thing about the 
Simonsen bulletins is the fact that 
the firm uses so many photographs of 
actual plant and farm scenes. Many 
of these pictures show farmers, as 


well as employees of the Simonsen 
firm. Such pictures certainly add lo- 
cal news flavor to the bulletin, insur- 
ing greater readership. 


Another interesting thing is the 
generous use of white space. Pictures 
and reading matter are not crowded 
on the bulletin pages. This also 
makes for greater readership. And, 
of course, the use of two color print- 
ing on most of the bulletin sheets, 
plus a different color for each sheet, 
adds to the attractiveness, too. In 
fact, most customers like to take 
time out to read the bulletin from 
cover to cover. 

Dr. Simonsen usually devotes one 
bulletin page to one subject only. He 
does not try to give the reader two 
impressions, each of a different sub- 
ject, on the same page. For instance, 
one of his pages might start (as one 
did) with a headline “SPOT CORN 
BORERS EARLY .. . Spray with 
DDT when 75 percent of the plants, 
not hills, show leaf feeding, or if you 


The call that counts 


HEN your Phillips 66 fertilizer field man 
calls on you, he has service to offer—serv- 
ice that can help you make more money. 


Perhaps you need a rush shipment of Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate. He’ll see that you get 
the quickest possible service. You may be plan- 
ning a meeting with a local farm group. Your 
Phillips man will help you plan the program, 
and will participate, if you wish. He’ll see that 
you get films and slides which show your audi- 
ence the value of mixed fertilizers, as well as 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. 


Want to sharpen up your sales force? Ask 
your Phillips man about the Phillips sales 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adoms Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney St. 

DES MOINES, 1OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. 


training workshops. This down-to-earth pro- 
gram can give your men many profitable point- 
ers which will increase your sales. Also, Phillips 
offers free literature on all phases of soil fertility 
and fertilizer application methods. 


Yet, Phillips service is even broader. For 
instance, Phillips sponsors a continuing pro- 
gram of aids and research grants to agricultural 
colleges. This program will help you make more 
sales in your area for years to come. 


Get all the facts on Phillips 66 service from 
your Phillips field man. A call to the nearest 
Phillips office listed below will bring him to 
your place, at your convenience. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, A Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


SALES OFFICES: 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street, 


Station ''C’’ P. O. Box 7313 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— 3839 Meadows Drive 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—201 E. Armour Bivd. 
MINNEAPOULS, MINN.—215 South St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.— 3212 Dodge St. 
PASADENA, CALIF.—317 North Lake Ave. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—401 Oberlin Road 


SPOKANE, WASH,—521 East Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO,—425] Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA,—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN,—501 KFH Building 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 


find 30 egg masses per plant, plus _ 


leaf feeding, spray.” 

Another page might be devoted to 
the raising of more hay with the copy 
urging farmers to “top dress new 
seedings this fall.” And the copy sug- 
gests “Try 500 lb. per acre on 20 
acres (0-20-0 or 0-15-0). Use a Simon- 
sen spreader truck. Spreading costs 
only 50¢ per acre.” 

Of course many fertilizer dealers 
might not wish to buy their own off- 
set equipment. They might not wish 
to issue 20,000 six page bulletins once 
per month. On the other hand the 
Simonsen advertising plan is excel- 
lent and gets results, and any inter- 
ested fertilizer dealer undoubtedly 
can confer with his local printer and 
come up with a bulletin plan which 
will be in line with his budget. 

A check of some 500 fertilizer deal- 
ers in many sections of the U.S. in 
recent years has shown how many 
dealers are buying and using cameras 
as sales promotional aids. Fertilizer 
dealers have many interesting things 
to take pictures of. Pictures of farm- 
ers who have raised large crops 
through use of fertilizer; pictures of 
spreading and spraying operations, 
and pictures of fertilized crop yields 
as compared to crop yields where 
ground has not been fertilized. 

There is a wide variety of use for 
such pictures. The dealer can mail 
prints of some of the pictures to 
farmers who appear in the pictures. 
This builds good will. The pictures 
can also be used in the dealer’s own 
advertising program. He can post ed- 
ucational, local interest and business 
building pictures on bulletin 
board. 


Quite often the local newspaper 
will be interested in printing some 
of the pictures the fertilizer deal- 
er snaps, especially if a news- 
worthy event can be tied in with it. 


For instance when the fertilizer 
dealer begins to run sprayer and 
spray materials ads, he can use local 
area photos to increase reader inter- 
est. Show a picture of a customer 
using one of the firm’s power spray- 
ers. Or if a custom spraying outfit is 
available, get a picture of it in action. 
A gardener customer who does a lot 
of spraying using a hand sprayer is 
a good subject. He may even be 
spraying a patch of poison ivy in a 
garden fence corner. These pictures 
add much to a seasonal ad. Be sure 
to post these ads in and about your 
store and warehouse. 


If a dealer takes pictures and uses 
them in advertising, the engravings 
or mats can sometirnes be used the 
next year, with different copy of 
course. Ask your newspaper publisher 
about the cost of pictures and the 
kind of cuts you need for ads. He 
may be able to work out an economi- 
cal agreement with you. 


Remember, advertising is a _ tool 
that needs sharpening now and then 
before it will work. The right kind of 
advertising permits a dealer to bring 
his sales message before hundreds, 
sometimes thousands of prospective 
customers. Advertising can build 
more volume at a profit for the ferti- 
lizer dealer, but it needs to be han- 
dled intelligently, and given a chance 
to work consistently. 


Some years ago, Steve Umthun, a 
fertilizer dealer at Eagle Grove, Iowa 
who also does a lot of spreading told 
of an experience he had getting 
spreader orders. He tried newspaper 
and direct mail advertising to get 
more orders for bulk spreaders, but 
with only average results. Then some- 
one sold him a TV advertising pro- 
gram showing one of his spreaders 
covering a field, with the fertilizer 
actually being spread. 

This film showing the action of the 
spreader—did the trick. It showed 
farmers exactly how the process 
worked. Mr. Umthun began to get 
many orders from new customers and 
within a year had hung up high rec- 
ords for acreage spread, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 43,000 acres. 


It pays to advertise. 
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Heavy Rains Force 


Farmers to Defoliate 


In Southern U.S. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— Mid-South 
cotton growers have turned to whole- 
sale use of defoliants in the wake of 
heavy rains which delayed harvest 
and increased the threat of boll rot. 

Extension officials in Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Tennessee say that 
the 1958 cotton crop still shows pro- 
mise of being much better than aver- 
age although the wet weather has 
caused severe damage. Many farm 
observers report more defoliation is 
being done this year than in the re- 
cent past and some dealers were 
having trouble maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of the chemicals. 

Arkansas extension officials report 
that cotton picking and other farm 
activity was picking up after the rain 
stopped. Pastures are in excellent 
shape as are winter grains. 

Mississippi officials say that the 
cotton harvest generally is picking 
up and that damage to cotton, soy- 
beans and other crops generally is 
confined to the low areas. Early 
planted oats are showing the effect 
of wet weather and are turning yel- 
low and dying in spots. 

In Holmes County farmers only got 
ene day of good harvesting weather 
in a single week. But county agent 
W. R. Sullivan said, “If we get 10 to 
15 days of good sunny weather, farm- 
ers will be able to harvest an excep- 
tionally good cotton crop and possi- 
bly be able to complete harvest of 
corn, soybeans and late milo.” 

Fall seeded crops in Tennessee are 
making good progress, according to 
H. W. Luck, assistant extension 
agronomist at Jackson, Miss. But he 
added that while cotton prospects are 
good the fiber is not turning out as 
well as expected in some areas. 

Some mechanical harvesting and 
hand picking is under way in south- 
east Missouri where extension offi- 
cials also report heavy use of de- 
foliants. Pemiscot County agent W. 
‘F. James says many farmers are 
sacrificing green bolls in order to in- 
crease defoliation. 


Michigan Chemical Strike 
Ends After 17 Days 


SAINT LOUIS, MICH.—The seven- 
teen-day strike against Michigan 
Chemical Corp.’s Saint Louis and 
Manistee plants was ended Oct. 4 by 
the acceptance by Local No. 11-224 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union 
(OCAW-CIO) of the company’s terms 
covering a new three-year contract. 


With economic issues practically 
agreed upon in earlier negotiations 
the final point in controversy was the 
addition of a clause in the contract 
reaffirming management’s right to 
improve operating conditions. 


The final agreed-upon statement 
was: “The company reserves the 
right to improve the operation and 
maintenance of its plants by adopting 
new methods of work and production, 
and by eliminating waste of time and 
materials. If this requires the elimi- 
nation or combination or reassign- 
ment of jobs or job classifications, the 
company shall do so only after con- 
sultation with the union bargaining 
committee.” 


During the strike an injunction 
against illegal picketing was served 
on the union as well as bench war- 
rants for contempt of the injunction. 
~ Basie terms of the _ settlement, 


which was facilitated by a federal 
mediator, included: 

1. 5¢ an hour increase on execu- 
tion of the contract and 5¢ at 
the commencement of the sec- 
ond and third year. 

2. Freezing into a new base rate 
the 16¢ of previous three-year 
cost-of-living increases. 

3. Continuing the _ cost-of-living 
escalator. 

4. A contributory pension plan be- 
ginning with the third year of 
the contract. 

5. A new five-day sick-leave plan. 

6. Continuation of insurance, holi- 
day, and other fringe benefits. 


JOINS INSECT SURVEY 

STILLWATER, OKLA.—Horace 
Van Cleave, a graduate of Texas 
A&M, has joined the Oklahoma co- 
operative economic insect survey, 
which is sponsored by the Oklahoma 
agricultural experiment station and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He replaces Stanley Coppock. 
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FERTILITY PROGRAM LEADERS—Participants in the kick-off program 
of the Edgefield County, S.C., intensified soil fertility program held at the 
Harmony Grove Community Center recently, are shown above. Left to right, 
they are: Dr. M. D. Farrar, dean of the agricultural extension service of the 
state; George B. Nutt, director and O. W. Lloyd, county agent, also of the 
extension service; A. Smith, Edgefield County farmer; and Dr. Samuel L. 
Tisdale, National Plant Food Institute’s Southeastern Regional Director. 
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Smog Damage to 300 Different Plant 


Species Noted in U 


BERKELEY, CAL. — A survey 
shows smog has affected more than 
300 different species of plants, and 
oxygen-type injury is now found in 
all agricultural areas close to cities, 
said Dr. John Middleton, chairman of 
the University of California’s state- 


of California Survey 


fornia Farm Bureau Federation. 


wide agricultural air pollution advis- 
ory research committee, at a Septem- 
ber meeting here called by the Cali- 


The meeting, designed to put fac- 
tual information before those who 
must face decisions concerning smog, 


presented experts in research, weath- 
er and control measures who gave 
their views on air pollution and agri- 
culture. Their consensus was that air 
pollution is a definite threat to the 
agriculture of California and will be 
a continuing problem as population 
increases. Control measures, they 
said, will become a regular part of 
local government functions and, these 
together with research, will even- 
tually solve most of the problems. 


LIME SPREADER 


is a high quality rig with a low pr 


Cut your in-the-field costs with this simple to 
operate, easy to maintain spreader. Merely set the 


feedgate opening, start the truck, engage 


and start spreading! Material is delivered to the 
twin spinners over a wide 24” conveyor. Also 


available with a center dump for stoc 
and windrowing. 


NEW LEADER Engine-driven Spreaders: Model 
L-52S with 24” conveyor is built for widespread 
use. Model L-62S with a 30” conveyor is for extra 
heavy, widespread lime applications. Both spread- 


ers can also be used for fertilizer. 


NEW LEADER Model L-14S 
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k piling 
tilizer... 
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@ New Management! ¢ New Nationwide Service! 
© New Distribution! ... means more profit for you! 


Simple operation saves time and upkeep. Just 
set the feedgate opening... start the truck 
engine... engage the PTO... start spread- 
ing! The body has 45° angle sides to prevent 
bridging—heavily reinforced to stop warp 
and twist—extended 6” higher to hold bigger 
payloads with less blowing. 


Pertection Spring & Eqpt. Co., Kansas 

ity 

KY.—Mulzer Brothers, Tell City (Ind.) 

MD. Service, Inc., Harring- 

on 

MICH.—Goes Seed & Se Saginaw 
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Model L-19S Combination Spreader With PTO Drive, 24” 
Conveyor and Twin Spinners Delivers Fast, Uniform Spreads! 


L-42S 
NEW LEADER 


Mobile 
Blender 


Accurately Blends 
and Spreads Three 


Fertilizers At The Same Time! 


analyses at low, bulk rates! 


Three separate feedgates, each with a test box for accurate metering, 
control the amount of spread. The driver can change the fertilizer 
ratio for varying soil conditions while in the field! Now, you can 
spread 3 kinds of fertilizer in one pass through the field . 
before it took 3 separate trips to do the job! A 7 h.p. gasoline engine 
drives the twin spinners at a constant rate, regardless of truck speed. 
The 36” belt-over-chain conveyor is powered from a drive-shaft drive 
synchronized to truck speed... 
Optional equipment meters herbicides and insecticides into the fer- 
spreads all three at once. 


. whereas, 


for precise per-acre requirements. 


A Powered Flow- Divider assures even distribution of materials to both 
spinners, regardless of the position of the L-42S on hillsides or level 
ground, Customers appreciate this feature as it results in an even crop 
growth throughout the field. 


NEW LEADER Engine-driven Combination 
Spreaders are also available: Model L-22S 
with a 7.0 h.p. engine and Model L-32S 
with a 12.5 h.p. engine to deliver plenty 
of power for heavy applications of lime 
or fertilizer. 


Inc., New York, 


mitz 
N.C.—O, Stanard, Kaleigh 
N.D. Meylor, Sheldon (lowa) 
OH!1O—Orran Hofstetter, Orrville 
D. L. Phillips, Damascus 
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639 D, Ave. W. 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Dr. Middleton traced the spread 
of damage over the state since 
smog was recognized as a problem 
some 15 years ago. He said that 
damage to crops from smog ranges 
from minor to total. In the Bay 
Area, much damage has been done 
to flowers, and a new grape dis- 
ease, oxident stipple caused by 
ozone has now spead to both north- 
ern and southern California. 


Research has found that five toxi- 
cants cause the trouble, Dr. Middle- 
ton said. They are sulphur dioxide, 
fluorides, oxidant, ozone and ethyl- 
ene. The first two come from indus- 
trial sources, the later from any hot 
combustion process. 

John Maga, chief of the bureau of 
air sanitation, State Department of 
Public Health, said that the aim of 
the control program is to reduce air 
pollution by changing the balance of 
the things that cause it. He pointed 
out that 75% of all the people and 
automobiles in California are in the 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and San 
Diego areas. He said there is every 
indication that research will find the 
answers to most of today’s problems, 
but believes air pollution control 
measures will be a regular part of 
local government from now on. 

He also said that radioactive fall- 
out last spring, which was of some 
concern here following Russian H- 
bomb tests, was the highest ever 
measured. However, it was insuffici- 
ent to be dangerous from eating the 
vegetables on which it was found. 

Meanwhile, in San Francisco, the 
increasing seriousness of the smog 
problem has prompted at least two 
corporations to make donations of 
over $28,000 to the University of 
California. The grants are to con- 
tinue programs on what kind of dam- 
age is caused and how it can be over- 
come, by chemical treatment and 
otherwise. 


The American Petroleum Insti- 
tute gave $24,500 to the Riverside 
campus of the university for con- 
tinuing research on the effects of 
polluted atmosphere on vegetation. 
Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc., made 
a grant of $4,190 for research on 
the same campus on antioxidants 
to protect agricultural crops from 
air pollution damage. 


In addition to these grants, the di- 
vision of agricultural science re- 
ceived seven other monetary gifts 
totalling about $40,000 for other re- 
search purposes in the field of agri- 
cultural chemicals. 


PHEASANTS FOILED 


BOISE, IDAHO — A treatment to 
make seed corn unappetizing to 
pheasants without affecting the via- 
bility of the seed has been developed 
by the Idaho Fish and Game Depart- 
ment in cooperation with a Boise, 
Idaho Valley seed company. 

Robert L. Salter, game bird super- 
visor of the state agency, said the 
treatment grew out of a discovery 
several years ago by Clarke Q. 
‘Brown, research director of the 
Crookham Co., Caldwell, Idaho, that 
pheasants avoided corn fields plant- 
ed with seed that had been treated 
with lindane for protection against 
wire worms. 

“Mr. Brown was aware of a prob- 
lem some farmers have with pheas- 
ants feeding on newly planted corn 
fields, and contacted the depart- 
ment,” Mr. Salter explained. “We set 
up and conducted a series of coopera- 
tive planting experiments on several 
state refuges, and established basic 
standards for use of the substance.” 

Mr. Salter said the treatment has 
not entirely solved the problem of 
pheasants in corn fields, because some 
climatic conditions lessen its effec- 
tiveness. However, it has been a great 
aid in reducing seed corn loss to 
pheasants. 
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William D. Smith 


SAFETY SPEAKER — William D. 
Smith, assistant manager of the In- 
surance department, Southern States 
Cooperative, Richmond, Va., will be 
one of the speakers appearing on the 
program of the Fertilizer Safety 
Section meeting at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 20-21. Mr. Smith will 
appear on a panel scheduled to dis- 
cuss “Accident Case Histories.”’ With 
him on the panel are five other ferti- 
lizer safety experts who will report 
on case histories in their own plants. 
Mr. Smith is a native of North Caro- 
lina and was educated in the public 
schools there. He attended North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh and 
Duke University, Durham, and be- 
came associated with Southern States 
in 1939.-He has been made chairman 
of the Fertilizer Section of the 
Southern Safety Conference for 1959, 
and is also head of that section of 
the Virginia Safety Assn. 


Bemis Leases Plant 


For Specialty Bags, 
Appoints Manager 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
will soon transfer its West Coast 
paper specialty department to a sepa- 
rate plant in Fullerton, Cal. The de- 
partment presently occupies space in 
the company’s multiwall bag factory 
at Wilmington, Cal. C. C. Cobb, resi- 
dent manager of the St. Louis paper 
specialty plant, will be resident man- 
ager of the new plant. 

Bemis began its paper specialty 
manufacturing operation in the 
Wilmington plant in 1955. Since that 
time both the paper specialty and 
multiwall business have increased to 
the point where there is no longer 
room for the two operations under 
one roof, 

Mr. Cobb joined Bemis in 1946 as 
a sales trainee. He was appointed su- 
perintendent of the company’s paper 
specialty plant in Albion, N.Y., in 
1948. He was named sales manager 
and transferred to St. Louis in 1954. 


©. C. Cobb 


Research Center Plans 
Told by Diamond Alkali 


CLEVELAND—Raymond F. 
Evans, chairman and president of 
Diamond Alkali Co. here, announced 
the company plans to build a multi- 
million-dollar, campus-style research 
center a few miles south of Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

The new research center, supple- 
menting the company’s present sci- 
entific facilities in Fairport, Ohio, 
will be located on an 800-acre tract. 


“The project,’ Mr. Evans stated, 
“marks an integral part of a long- 
range research and development ex- 
pansion program to meet Diamond's 
anticipated future growth needs.” 


Commenting on the multi-unit pro- 
ject, Thornton F. Holder, Diamond’s 
director of research, said that build- 
ings will be located around a quad- 
rangle or mall in an attractively land- 
scaped setting. ‘Buildings will be ar- 
ranged in keeping with the campus 
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million dollar research center now on the planning boards of the Diamond 
Alkali Co. of Cleveland. According to the company’s president, Raymond F. 
Evans, the plant will be located on an 800-acre tract near Painesville, Ohio. 


style of construction similar to a uni- 
versity layout,” he said. 

“This will enable us to move certain 
departments from our present re- 
search center at Fairport into new 
space at the time additional facilities 
are needed.” The company expects to 
continue using the present building 
at Fairport, Mr. Holder said. 

Present plans call for construction 
of the project to be carried out in 
stages. The initial phase comprises 


a multi-unit group of buildings for 
central research and development. 
Engineering has already begun on 
this step, which the architects esti- 
mate will cost from $2 to $3 million. 


EQUALS 1957 EARNINGS 
NEW YORK—Farnings of the W. 
R. Grace Company’s chemical busi- 
ness, apart from the new polyethy- 
lene unit, equalled those of last, year, 
the company has reported. 


Cattle calves 


22,320,000 


With 47% of the U.S. total of live sales of cattle 
and calves, SUCCESSFUL FARMING farmers are the 
nation’s major beef producers. To raise the vast 
tonnage of required nutrients requires constant 
beefing up of the soil with commercial fertilizers! 


The land is the most basic asset of the 
SuccessFuL FARMING audience, and they 
have a lot of it, with big farms averaging 
more than 300 acres in 1957—some 90 
acres more than in 1945. 

The nation’s best farmers, SF subscriber 
families plant 58% of all U.S. corn, 61% of 
oats, 57% of soybeans, and 46% wheat. 
Their tremendous crops annually eat up 


sold by SF farmers 


many million tons of soil enrichers you sell. 
And your product helps enrich SF 
farmers—in 1957 they had an estimated 
average of $10,870 cash farm income, and 
will have higher income this year! 
SuccEssFUL FARMING concentrates your 


advertising messages where they sell most 


effectively—on-farm! 

Because 87% of SF subscribers live on, 
own or operate a farm, the medium has a 
minimum of waste. And no other medium 
can match SF’s influence with its audience, 
earned by 56 years of service, helping 
farmers earn more money and live better. 
For influence, prestige, sales, you need SF! 
The nearest SF office will give you full facts. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING Company, Des Moines... with 
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TABLE 1—Cotton: Acreages harvested and percent fertilized, and esti- 


mated use of fertilizer and primary 


plant nurtients, by states, 1954. 


Rate of application of nutrients 
State Total acres | Harvested acres|Fertilizer per fertilized acre (2) 
harvested (3)| fertilized (2) |applieal 
Nitrogen| Available Potash 
phosphoric oxide 

1,000 acres Percent 1,000 tons|- - - - = = Pounds - ----=-= 
Alabama 1,154 98 372.6 37 48 31 
Arkansas 1,698 92 203.9 39 21 34 
California 880 85 190.2 81 16 z 
Florida 34 100 10.6 50 74 Th 
Georgia 1,001 99 302.5 i) 4s 48 
Louisiana 672 7 87.7 53 18 13 
Mississippi 1,948 99 356.8 70 20 16 
Missouri kok 46.1 31 35 
New Mexico 197 55 11.21 43 32 <1 
North Carolina 522 100 --- 33 47 45 
Oklahoma 903 23 14.6 10 19 5 j 
South Carolina 810 100 265.3 36 45 31 
Tennessee 634 86 99.7 ki 35 ho 
Texas 7,514 13 125.4 46 31 7 


‘Estimates based on data from Soil and Water Conservation Research Division, U.S. 


Department of Agriculture. 


FERTILIZER USE 


(Continued from page 1) 


considerably less fertilized, ranging 
from 72 to 88%. 


The Coastal Plain of northwestern 
Louisiana has a higher percentage 
of the cotton acreage fertilized than 
the Coastal Plain in southwestern 
Arkansas, which, in turn is higher 
than the Coastal Plain in eastern 
Texas. The percentage of the acre- 
age fertilized decreases to less than 
10% in central Texas and to less 
than 20% in southwest Oklahoma. 


Primarily as a result of irrigation, 
the percentage of the acreage fer- 
tilized increases to the westward. 
In southwestern Texas, about 70% 
of the irrigated cotton acreage is 
fertilized and none of the non-irri- 
gated. In California, where cotton 
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is grown only on irrigated land, 85% 
or more of the acreage receives fer- 
tilizer. 

Highest rates of N per fertilized 
acre are applied in the irrigated 
West. California averages 81 Ib. N an 
acre, and rates in excess of 100 Ib. 
an acre are common in some areas. 
For example, an average of 101 Ib. N 
an acre is used in the Imperial Val- 
ley while the irrigated area near 
El Paso, Texas, uses 118 Ib. 

High rates of N, however, are not 
confined entirely to the irrigated 
West. Mississippi averages 90 Ib. N 
an acre on its 854,000 acres of fer- 
tilized cotton in the Delta area and 
has a statewide average of 70 Ib. 
Louisiana averages 53 lb. an acre on 
its 652,000 fertilized acres; Tennes- 
see 41 lb., on 545,000; Florida 50 Ib., 
on 34,000, and Georgia 40 Ib., on 
993,000 acres. 


Phosphate rates are highest in 
the five-state area of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida and Alabama with an average 
of about 46 Ib. P.O; to the fer- 
tilized acre. Rates generally are 
low on the alluvial soils of the 
Mississippi and Red River Valleys, 
averaging less than 15 Ib. an acre. 
On Coastal Plain soils, rates are 
around 40 Ib. an acre in Louisiana 
but only 15 Ib. in Arkansas and 
25 lb. in Texas. High P.O; rates 
in central Texas and elsewhere in 
the West are all on irrigated 
cotton. 


Potash rates average above 37 Ib. 
K:0 to the fertilized acre in Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, In Georgia, 61 Ib. an acre is 
applied on the Lower Coastal Plain, 
53 lb. on the Middle and Upper 
Coastal Plains, 44 lb. on the Pied- 
mont, and 34 lb. in the northern 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This installment is the last 
of a series appearing in Crop- 
‘life for nine consecutive weeks. 
The complete work, authored 
by J. R. Adams, L. B. Nelson 
and D. B. Ibach, all of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, has 
been described as the “most 
extensive collection of ferti- 
lizer use information ever com- 
piled in the United States.” 

The statistics on fertilizer 
use by crops and by regions 
were obtained through U.S. cen- 
sus enumerators who visited 
every fifth farm. Crops covered 
in the series were: cropland 
pasture; hay and cropland pas- 
ture; corn; wheat; oats; pota- 
toes; tobacco and cotton. 

Reprints will be available 
later. Watch for announce- 
ments in subsequent issues of 
Croplife.—Ed. 


limestone valley area. South Caro- 
lina, on the other hand, applies the 
lowest K,0 rates on the Coastal 
Plains and highest in the Piedmont. 


North Carolina follows the same 
trend as South Carolina for the 
southern part of the state, but re- 
verses it in the northern part. In 
Mississippi and Louisiana, K,.0 rates 
are lowest on the alluvial soils. Tex- 
as applies about 35 lb. an acre in 
the Edwards Plateau area, but all 
of this is on irrigated land. Else- 
where in the West, K,O rates gen- 
erally are low. 
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FIGURE 1—The percent of harvested acreage fertilized for cotton 


during 1954. 


FIGURE 2—The estimated rates of N used per 


cotton during 1954. 
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FIGURE 3—The estimated rate of available P.O, used per fertilized 


acre for cotton during 1954. 


FIGURE 4—The estimated rate of K,O 


cotton during 1954. 
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Dennis Robertson 


PCA Announces New 
Sales Representative 


WASHINGTON—Potash Company 
of America has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dennis Robertson as 
sales representative for Florida. He 
will work in conjunction with Paul 
C. Ausley, Orlando, and will be un- 
der the general supervision of W. H. 
Appleton, southern sales manager. 
Mr. Robertson will make his head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

The new appointee is a native of 
Petersburg, Va., and was graduated 
from the University of Virginia. He 
has had wide experience in sales 
work, and for the past several years 
has been associated with the ferti- 
lizer industry in the southeastern 
states. 


California Experimenter 
Tries Irrigating Rice 

DAVIS, CAL.— The possibility of 
growing rice in irrigated instead of 
flooded fields is under study at the 
University of California. 

At present, rice grown under flood- 
ed conditions produces about 50% 
more than the same rice grown under 
irrigation, according to Duane S. 
Mikkelsen, associate professor of 
agronomy. Irrigated rice receives all 
the water it needs to grow, he said, 
but only a thin film of water on the 
soil makes the difference in yield. 

His studies in the biochemistry of 
the rice plant show that this thin 
film of water changes the soil chemis- 
try. Flooded rice uses ammonia-type 
nitrogen, while irrigated rice uses the 
nitrate form. Also, the irrigated rice 
plants accumulate as much as 6 to 10 
times more manganese than flooded 
plants. This high manganese content 
has an effect on activity of enzyme 
systems that regulate the supply of 
the growth hormone, auxin, to the 
plant. This hormone affects tillering, 
flowering, leaf growth, and yield. 

From these basic studies of nutri- 
tion and physiology of the rice plant 
Mr. Mikkelsen hopes eventually to 
produce high yields under irrigated 
culture. 

“With the growing interest in con- 
serving California’s future water sup- 
plies, rice growers may be limited in 
the amount they can use on their 
crops,” he said. “Great water savings 
could be possible if the rice fields 
were only irrigated when they need 
the water—providing the yields are 
the same.” 


SALESMAN APPOINTED 

PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Harold W. 
Brainerd, Jr., has been appointed 
chemical sales representative for the 
Arkansas-Louisiana Chemical Corp. 
and will be associated with the firm’s 
chlorine plant at Pine Bluff. The 
*chemical company is a subsidiary of 
the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co, Mr. 
Brainerd is a former technical sales 
supervisor for Monsanto Chemical 
Corp. and has also worked as a re- 
search chemist. 


REPORT FROM 
MOZAMBIQUE 


NIASSA, MOZAMBIQUE—Argen- 
tino Cesar de Lima, a manufacturer 
of insecticides in this city, is re- 
portedly seeking U.S. assistance in 
the form of capital, technical and 
managerial help, to produce insecti- 
cide from the pyrethrum flower. The 
Portuguese African colony had de- 
creed that at least 25% of the mar- 
ket for insecticides must be reserved 
for products of national manufacture. 
Mr. Lima is looking for the U.S. 
assistance to take advantage of this 
official protection to expand pyre- 
thrum flower cultivation, and to fi- 
nance the manufacture of insecti- 
cides, it was reported. A good market 
for the pyrethrum insecticide is said 
to exist in Mozambique’s agricultural 
areas. 
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Production Units of Central Farmers’ 
Idaho Phosphate Plant Begin Operation 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO—tThe first 
production units of Central Farmers 
Fertilizer Company’s multi-million 
dollar phosphate plant in George- 
town Canyon have gone into opera- 
tion. 

The two-mile conveyor belt which 
shuttles phosphate rock from the 
open pit mine to the processing mill 
is now in operation stockpiling ma- 
terial. Plans are to stockpile 300,000 
tons of ore to permit the nearly- 
completed plant to operate through 
the winter months. 

The only major section of the plant 
still to be completed is the tubular 
elemental furnace for processing the 
ore. A few minor projects also must 
be finished before the plant can be- 
gin operation. 

Central Farmers is shooting for a 
late fall target date to launch full- 
scale output of a finished fertilizer 


product. The company has a produc- 
tion tie-up with the Washington Co- 
op Pacific Supply Co., the Grange 
Co-operative Assn., and the Utah 
Poultry and Farmers Assn. These 
companies will distribute products in 
Washington, Utah, Idaho, Oregon and 
Montana. 

The conveyor belt system, capable 
of handling 400 tons of phosphate ore 
hourly, was constructed by the West- 
ern Conveyor Co. of Boise. The con- 
veyor belt is divided into two sec- 
tions of one mile each. 


The ore is dropped from the pit 
level about 2,000 feet above the plant 
to the stockpile. The conveyor gen- 
erates electricity which can be uti- 
lized in other phases of the operation. 


A working force of 350 men is 
planned for the plant when produc- 
tion begins. 


£ | 


buy nitrogen products. 


Here’s the sure, quick way to take delivery! Sohio’s trucks 
are ready to roll when you need delivery. They arrive on 
time, driven by a Sohio-trained driver who handles the hook- 
up and unloading himself. The whole job is done swiftly, 
expertly ... need not interfere with your normal operation, 
need not interrupt your own manpower. 

Sohio trucks are specially designed to handle the products 
they carry. Self-contained closed transfer systems are care- 
fully maintained to eliminate possible contamination. 

Probably you're already set up to take advantage of swift, 
sure Sohio truck service. If not, Sohio can supply technical 
help if it is needed to make minor changes in your installation. 

Save time, trouble and worry. Try Sohio fleet delivery 
next time you order. It’s the low-cost, convenient way to 


Sohio also offers super-fast rail delivery. Modern cars 
are on track .., and a network of 5 railroads provide rapid 
dispatching right to your plant. 


See Sohio first for high quality anhydrous ammonia — 


aqua ammonia — coated 45% or uncoated 46% urea 
—- 18 nitrogen solutions, including all urea types. 


... We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ft. Amanda Rd., Box 628, Lima, Ohio 
PHONE: CAtherine 5-8015 


Fleet connection 
to your plant 


Sohio’s trucks — dependable, low-cost, convenient 
... and the driver handles the unloading himself 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


GOOD LAND!... 


USDA Yearbook for 1958 Points Out Land's 


Value to Agriculture and to Civilization 


NE of the most comprehensive works we 

have seen, on both the practical and roman- 
tic aspects of ‘“‘land,’’ has been published by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture as its 1958 year- 
book. Complete with articles prepared by experts 
in matters pertaining to land, the book contains 
also a pictorial section entitled “Forever the 
Land” which follows the changing concepts of land 
and its importance from the time of the earliest 
colonists to the present. 

Edited by Alfred Stefferud, USDA office of in- 
formation, the 606-page volume discusses the land 
that was here when the colonists came; its impor- 
tance in the country’s history and growth; the 
use and management of public and private lands; 
the income and valuation of land; resources and 
prospective needs; and emerging problems of 
ownership and control. 


The editor, in his preface, says that one 
of the points of the book is to “consider the 
profound changes these later days have 
brought . .. and what they mean in rela- 
tion to our land resources: the growth of 
population and cities; the growth of the 
size of farms and the decline of the farm 
population; the use of millions of acres for 
highways, airports, factories, and subdivi- 
sions; the expanding number of part-time 
and residential farms of those who want to 

live two lives—in the country and city; the 
difficulties of getting started in farming; 
the need for more group action since the 
problems exceed the scope of individuals.” 


The subject covered by this latest yearbook 
is a broad one, and a basic one. It demands sharp 
thinking and planning, since the future prosperity 
will depend greatly upon what is done with the 
land and its productivity. 

Howard E. Conklin, associate professor of 
agricultural economics, and John W. Mellor, as- 
sociate professor of agricultural geography, Cor- 
nell University, collaborated on one noteworthy 
chapter entitled “The Land Changes and the Land 
Endures.” They remind that modern farming is 
highly commercialized and highly specialized, and 
that many soils which could produce only poor 
yields a few years ago because of a lack of fer- 
tility are not nearly as ‘‘poor” today as they were 
before suitable fertilizers were developed. 

‘Improved and _ less-costly fertilizers have 
raised the income potential of farmers on sandy 
and gravelly soils that are level and in humid 
areas,” the authors said. But by the same token, 
“farmers on high-fertility, but poorly-drained, 
steep, or otherwise handicapped land have seen 
their income possibilities decline as a conse- 
quence.” 

The yearbook points out further that competi- 
tion’ in agriculture has brought gains or losses 
quickly to all competitors—gains to those whose 
resources have responded to the new inputs and 
losses to those whose resources have not re- 
sponded. 


“Technological change in agriculture 
has made some kinds of land obsolete for 
farming,” the Cornell authorities continue. 
“Some 8 million acres were in this classifi- 
cation in New York in 1958,” they report. 
“This is land that once had a place in farm- 
ing. Other land has responded so much 
more fully, however, to the new things that 
have come to farming, that this land is no 
longer needed. Agricultural production in 
New York State has increased by one-third, 
while 9 million acres have passed out of 


commercial production. Eight million of 
these became obsolete and another million 
went into urban and related uses.” 


Continuing on its pursuit of the subject, the 
USDA volume covers ‘How We Use and Manage 
Public Lands,” ‘‘How We Use Our Private Lands,” 
“Financial Aspects of Land Use,” “Rights, Owner- 
ship and Tenure,” “Taking Care of What We 
Have,” and “Planning for a Better Use.” In addi- 
tion, other chapters discuss woodlands and for- 
ests, problems of land care in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico; and a discourse on where urban expansion 
is headed. 

All of these chapters emphasize the basic 
value and utility of land, and remind the reader 
that fertility and good conservation practices are 
absolute necessities. The USDA yearbook, destined 
to be widely read by many closely associated with 
agriculture and responsible for policies involved 
in soil fertility, should stand as a landmark for 
some time. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, in 
a keynote observation regarding the scope of his 
department’s yearbook, comments that science 
has ushered in the atomic and space age, and man 
is now planning with a degree of confidence on 
reaching the moon. Such thoughts, he says, stir 
us and provide an index of the strength of human 
aspirations, imagination and genius. 


“But with all our space age planning, we 
still live close to the land,” the Secretary 
says. “Many of us make our living from it. 
Many others derive pleasure from the rec- 
reation that the forests, fields, and streams 
afford. For each of us, the land provides 
living space and is the source of our food, 
clothing, and housing. 


“Land, indeed, is part and parcel of our growth 
as a nation—of our history and our national at- 
titudes toward freedom and democracy. Ours is 
a choice land, blessed of Heaven. 

“As citizens, then, we should know more about 
land. We should get a panoramic view of the 
makeup of our country—cropland, grazing, and 
forest lands, city land, lakes, deserts, and moun- 
tains, all of which form the natural resources 
base of our nation. 

“Worthwhile also is the knowledge we gain 
when we travel the land and see the variations in 
topography, soil, plant cover, and climate; the 
ownership and management of land; and the 
practices of farmers and ranchers. All reflect the 
forces of environment on man and the patterns 
of settlement. 

“From the technical viewpoint, we need to 
look ahead to the requirements of coming genera- 
tions for food, fiber, and timber and for urban 
and rural development. 


“Such an inventory and projection can 
tell us what we must do to husband our 
God-given resources and how we must deal 
with problems of land use and conservation. 
It will remind us of the ways in which we 
have been careless, unaware, and indiffer- 
ent to our heritage. It will also indicate. 
some accomplishments in the wiser use of 
our land. Finally, it demonstrates again 
how much we have for which we must be 
thankful to the Creator of all. 


“This book will stimulate thought about our 
land and its use. It will provide much material 
for discussion. This is as it should be, for dis- 
cussion often strikes the spark to ignite inspired 
thoughts that guide us into a better future.” 
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MEETING MEMOS 


Oct. 23-24—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn, Meeting, Gearhart, Ore. 

Nov. 12-18—Oregon Weed Confer- 
ence, annual meeting; La Grande, 
Ore. 


1959 

Jan. 21-28—Western Cooperative 
Spray Project, Benson and Imperi- 
al Hotels, Portland, Ore. 

Jan, 21-23—Northwest Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry Conference; 
Benson and Imperial Hotels, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Meeting Memos listed above are 


being listed in this department this 
week for the first time. 


Oct. 18-15 — Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 14-15 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secretary. 


Oct. 16—National Plant Food Insti- 
tute Conference on Chemical Con- 
trol Problems; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 17— Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, 12th 
Annual Meeting, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., B. D. Cloaninger, 
Box 392, Clemson, S.C., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Oct. 19-22—Soil Conservation Soci- 
ety of America, 18th Annual Meet- 
ing, City Auditorium, Asheville, 
N.C. 

Oct. 20—Annual Sales Clinic of Sales- 
men’s Assn. of the American Chem- 
ical Industry, Inc., Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York. 

Oct. 20-21—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, annual fall 
meeting, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Oct. 21-24—Stored Grain Insect Con- 
trol Conference, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Oct. 22-24—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Annual Meeting, Gear- 
hart, Ore., Leon S. Jackson, P.O. 
Box 4623, Sellwood-Moreland Sta- 
tion, Portland, Ore., secretary. 

Oct. 27— Western Range Fertiliza- 
tion Conference, Riverview Coun- 
try Club, Redding, Cal. 

Oct. 27-30—The American Forestry 
Assn., 83rd Annual Meeting, Gear- 
hart, Ore. 

Oct. 28-29— American Society of 
Range Management Meeting, Riv- 
erview Country Club, Redding, Cal. 

Oct. 28-29—Northwest Garden Sup- 
ply Trade Show, Masonic Temple, 
Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 29-30—Annual Southeastern Soil 
Fertility Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Oct. 29-31 — National Agricultural 


Chemicals Assn., 25th annual meet- 
ing, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Nov. 5-7—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nov. 9-11—California Fertilizer Assn., 
85th Annual Convention, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles, Sidney H. 
Bierly, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal., General Manager. 

Nov. 10-11 — Agricultural Aviation 
Research Conference, Milwaukee. 


Nov. 11-18—New York State Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide Conference, 
20th Annual Meeting; and 11th An- 
nual Pesticide Application Equip- 
ment Conference, Bibbins Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 12-13— Chemical Market Re- 
search Assn., Fall Meeting, St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

Nov. 16-18—National Fertilizer So- 
lutions Assn., Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, M. F. Collie, 2217 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, Executive 
Secretary. 

Nov. 18-20—Washington State Weed 
Conference, Moses Lake, Wash. 
Nov. 19-20—Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators’ Assn., Carolina 

Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C. 

Nov. 24-25—Entomological Society of 
America, Eastern Branch, Annual 
Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

Nov. 25—Eighth Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing and Winter Conference, Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Assn., Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

Dec. 1-4—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Dec. 3-4—North Central Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Dec. 3-4—Annual Soil Fertility and 
Plant Nutrition Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo. 

Dec. 3-5—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Jack F. Criswell, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Executive 
Vice President. 

Dec. 8—Annual Soils and Fertilizer 
Short Course, Coffey Hall, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Institute of Ag- 
riculture, St. Paul. 

Dec. 8-10—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 

Dec. 17-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 


1959 
Jan. 7-9—Thirteenth Annual North- 
eastern Weed Control Conference, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
Jan. 20-22—California Weed Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Jan. 12-18—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
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annual winter meeting, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. J. D. Wilson, Sec- 
retary, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio. 


Jan. 21-22—Northwest Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry Conference, 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
George Kitzmiller, Pacific Cooper- 
atives, Portland, conference chair- 
man. 

Jan. 22-24 — Agricultural Aircraft 
Assn., Senator Hotel, Sacramento, 
Cal.; Wanda Branstetter, Chandler 
Field, Fresno, Cal., Executive Sec- 
retary. 


July 7-9 — Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., 10th Annual Regional 
Fertilizer Conerence, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


West Virginia Pulp 
Opens New Laboratory 


NEW YORK—A new multiwall 
packaging laboratory designed to de- 
velop technical improvements in 
paper shipping sacks is being estab- 
lished at Charleston, S.C., by West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. It will be 
operated as a unit of the new multi- 
wall bag division recently organized 
by West Virginia. 

“This new installation will be re- 
sponsible for developing advances to 
meet tomorrow’s requirements in mul- 
tiwall packaging,” said David L. Luke, 
III, executive vice president. Mr. 
Luke said the new laboratory will 
also provide complete technical ser- 
vice for West Virginia’s multiwall 
customers. 

Richard P. Kessler, formerly direc- 
tor of packaging research for Arkell 
and Smiths, whose facilities were re- 
cently acquired by West Virginia, 
will be manager of the new labora- 
tory. 

Charleston is the site of the firm’s 
kraft mill, manufacturing multiwall 
grades of Clupak stretchable paper. 

Equipped with constant tempera- 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $11 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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BRUSH AND WEED KILLER 


KILL SUBMERSED water weeds which foul up 
motor propellers, tangle fishing gear and choke 
irrigation ditches with R-H Granular Weed 
Rhap. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. 
For details write Reasor-Hill Corporation, 
Box 36CL, Jacksonville, Ark. 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains, 
cattle, or other animals. See your dealer, or 
write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36CL, Jack- 
sonville, Ark. ; 


ture and humidity controls, the labo- 
ratory will be able to test multiwall 
bags under the most extreme con- 
ditions of heat and cold, even to 
staging simulated rainstorms for test- 
ing purposes. It will have completely 
automatic drop testing equipment, 
moisture-vapor barrier testing de- 
vices and an autographic stress-strain 
analyzer designed to measure the en- 
ergy-absorption capacity, or tough- 
ness, of multiwall bag paper. 


NEW AAC MEMBERS 

FRESNO, CAL.—Two new crop 
dusters have become members of the 
Agricultural Aircraft Association, 
Inc., Chandler Field, Fresno. They 
are Russel O. Shaeffer, owner of 
Shaeffer Aviation, Chico, Cal., and 
Marion P. Lawton of Lawton Crop 
Dusters, Fresno. 
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Johns-Manville Corp. ...... 
Jones, Robin, Phosphate Co. ... 


ale tncculant 
Perey, Bag CO. 
Kraft Bag Corp. 


McCaii, Tom, and Associates, Inc. 
Maas, A. R., Chemical Co. 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
Soyer. Wilson & Geo., & Co. 

Mid-South Chemical Corp. 


eee 
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‘ 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Pennsalt of Washington Div. of 

Pennsalt Chemical Corp. .............. 


Raymond Bag Co. 
Roberts Chemicals, 


Simonsen Mfg. Co. 
Sinclair Chemicals, 
Smith-Douglass Co., 
Smith-Rowland Co., 
Sohio Chemical Co. 


Standard Oil Co. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. ............ 

U. S. Borax & 


U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 


Wisconsin Eqpt. & Distr. Co. ............ 6 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
Amchem Products, Inc. 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. ...... a er 
ier Chem. & Fert. Corp. 
Mississippi River Chem. Corp. ........... 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
ee National Distillers & Chemical Corp. .... 
Blue, John, Co. wcccccccccccrecccceseecs National Potash Co. 7 
Bradley & Baker Naugatuck Chemical = 
Broyhill Company, The Niagara Chemical Div 
Burgess Publishing Co. Northern Peat Moss 
Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd. 
™ Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
illips Chemical Co., a subsidiary of eas 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ................ 16 oe 
Potash Company of America ............ 3 Gea 
Sackett, A. J.. & Sons 
Shattuck, 3. Chen 
Shell Chemical Corp, 
21 
Southern Nitrogen C oe 
20 
Stepan Chemical Co. SS 
Stewart-Warner Corp 
Suamico ee Corp. 
Successful Farming 19 : 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. ................. 
‘ Velsicol Chemical Corp. 
12 


What readers 
say about 


Croplife 


RICHARD E. BENNETT, PRESIDENT 
FARM FERTILIZERS, INC. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


President, National Plant Food 
Institute 


business. The information, news and articles it contains are of inter- 
est to me and are valuable in keeping us in touch with developments 


| 
| “I read Croplife regularly and find it helpful in the conduct of our 
| in our industry. 


| | “The news we get from your publication is really up to date 
and is appreciated because it is news when we read it.” 
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